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Does Martin Luther Cast Would the great Reformer be able 


a Shadow Over Your School? ‘ walk into your classroom and 
"observe the great principles of the 


Reformation at work in your life, your teaching, and in your students? 

Would he detect on a moment’s notice that the activities of your room 
are a continuing doxology to the grace of God alone? Would he see you, 
as a humble person, giving all glory to God for saving you, for rewarding 
your sins with His pardon, for granting success in spite of your failures? 
Would He notice your students treating one another as equals, both under 
the Law as well as under the Gospel — equally sinful and equally partakers 
of His grace? Are they conscious of their utter dependence on Him and of 
the complete dependability of His grace? 

Would Luther sense a faith in you and your students which places itself 
on deposit with God, a faith working by love, a faith which does not ask 
for things seen before it believes but is willing to look at things unseen by 
men but known and revealed by God? 

Would Luther hear himself quoted more than God and discover (much to 
his chagrin) that the Scriptures were not the sole voice of final authority in 
your teaching of the faith? In matters dealing with the faith, would he hear, 
“Thus saith the Lord” or “in my opinion”? 

Would he be glad that he visited your school, because he observed that 
the good news of the grace of God dominated the teaching and learning going 
on there? 

How Lutheran would Luther find your Lutheran school? M. L. K. 


Not as We are gratified to note that during the past year 
Without H ope there has been manifested some resistance to the burial 

customs of Americans. Movements are under way by 
various associations of ministers to remove some of the spectacle from funerals 
and to conduct burial services with dignity so that the bereaved may be 
comforted instead of exhausted. 

We have over the years degenerated into a barbarism in our burial customs 
which has hardly been rivaled in the history of the world. The survivors 
have been subjected to soft lights, hushed voices, plush mortuary surround- 
ings, sentimental music, dark colors, and mournful cards of condolence in 
what seems like a concerted effort to harrow every nerve and wring every 
tear from the already severely tried survivors. The result of this practice 
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was easy to predict, for in such an atmosphere ostentatious display and 
hysterical mourning were readily accepted as signs of the respect due to the 
deceased. While these customs were developing, there came into use a whole 
new lexicon of euphemisms which attempted to evade the physical facts of 
death. Cemeteries were called memorial parks, undertakers came to be 
designated as morticians, and the word “death” was avoided almost as 
assiduously as the event itself. 

While these conditions prevail it seems not unreasonable to assume that 
children are growing up with distorted ideas about death and burial, for 
death is no isolated phenomenon peculiar only to other people. Children are 
exposed to these practices and to the emotionally charged climate surrounding 
them. It is possible that only a trained and competent psychologist could 
measure the extent of the damage to a child’s attitudes and spiritual develop- 
ment, but until such research is reported let us not stand aside in hand-wring- 
ing impotence. 

Lutheran schools and educators are admirably equipped to deal with the 
inevitable facts of dissolution, for they are continually pointing toward the 
resurrection, which has removed the sting from death and denied victory to 
the grave. Christian education will be vigorous in presenting Christian atti- 
tudes and Christian concepts which will place death in its proper perspective 
and context, for Christians toil onward toward the city of God. M.L. R. 


The Multigrade Although instructing a group of pupils, all of the same 
Classroom age and grade, is considered to be the ideal teaching 

situation, the multigrade schoolroom, where one 
teacher has charge of pupils varying in age and grade level, is still a reality 
in our American elementary school system. A recent survey made by the 
NEA Research Division and published in the NEA Research Bulletin, XXXVIII 
(February 1960), reports that “nearly 400,000 children, or 1.1 per cent of all 
American children enrolled in public schools, went by foot, automobile, 
bicycle, or on horseback to nearly 24,000 one-teacher schools in 1958—59.” 
This means that nearly 20 per cent of the public schools in the United States 
are one-teacher schools. 

According to our Synod’s Statistical Yearbook of 1959, we have 141 one- 
room, 810 two-room, 237 three-room, and 214 four-room schools. This total 
of 902 schools, ranging from eight to two grades per teacher, constitutes more 
than 70 per cent of all our parish schools. That explains why some of the 
graduates of our teachers colleges receive assignments to multigrade teaching 
positions, including a number of one-room schools. 

Teaching a group of pupils which represent various grades need not dis- 
courage a teacher. On the contrary, it represents a challenge. Such a situation 
requires skillful adjustment of the curriculum and special arrangement of 
the daily schedule. In some subjects, such as religion and the social studies, 
the primary, the intermediate, and the upper grades may well be combined 
for instruction. Teaching a combined group will, however, require recog- 
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nition of the respective grade levels on the part of the teacher. This applies 
especially also to the scoring and grading of tests given to the group. 

One-teacher schools and multigrade classes in schools with only a few 
teachers have their advantages for both teachers and pupils. Teachers with 
years of experience in schools of this type acknowledge and appreciate these 
advantages. 

First of all, the teacher who has charge of his pupils for a number of years 
learns to know them better than if he would have to transfer them to another 
teacher after having been their instructor for only ten months. He is better 
able to meet a pupil's individual needs, especially if that child has difficulty 
in a certain subject or in his social adjustment. Pupils of different age and 
grade levels have opportunities to associate with one another not only on 
the playground during the recess periods, but they are exposed to the instruc- 
tion of their older and younger fellow pupils during the entire schoolday. 
Thus some younger pupils will pick up some knowledge in advance, while 
older pupils often incidentally relearn what they have been taught in earlier 
grades. 

The multigrade school also offers opportunity for the teacher to provide 
more satisfactorily for the needs of the retarded as well as for the needs of 
the gifted pupil than does the single grade per teacher classroom. The pupil 
who is weak in one subject, for example in arithmetic, may be given a chance 
to work with the group in the grade below and through a review remedy 
his shortcomings. This is preferable to failing the pupil and requiring him 
to remain in the same grade for another year. Likewise the gifted pupil who 
shows exceptional ability and interest in one or several subjects may be 
advanced in these subjects by working with the pupils in the grade above 
his instead of skipping an entire grade at a time when he is not ready for 
the advancement in all subjects. 

The one-teacher elementary school and the school in which the teacher 
has charge of several grades are not to be regarded as outmoded educational 
agencies. In rural areas and in small semirural communities this type of 
school may for some time to come continue to be the only possible agency 
for public education and for the Christian training of youth in our church. 
May those of our teachers who have been called into these schools face their 
challenge and use their special opportunities in the ministry of teaching. 

eek 


Editor's Ramblings B® The one-room school is gradually disappear- 
ing. In its place large consolidated schools are 


decorating the landscape. Does this kind of change reduce costs? No! Do 
greater benefits accrue to the children as a consequence of this arrangement? 
A categoric answer cannot be given. 

A one-room school has the potential of providing everything from the 
worst to the best kind of instruction. The children are custom built. Their 
quality depends on the teacher — is he a master craftsman or not? The large 
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consolidated school tends to yield assembly line products. The lows and highs 
are sacrificed in the interest of a more standardized product. Is this good? 

® For several decades teachers have been playing hide-and-go-seek with 
their desks. In some classrooms they are still difficult to find. Fortunately the 
desks are gradually emerging from their hiding places. 

In the previous century many teachers’ desks were suspender-button high 
and teachers sat on stools. They could see the children, and the children 
could see them. Then the desks were built midfemur high, but they were 
put on platforms to assure visibility. Since about 1925 the platforms have 
disappeared and the desks have been placed in different corners and at 
various angles. 

The use of more visual materials, especially in the teaching of science, 
has forced the teacher to pile crates on his desk so that the apparatus can 
be seen. Some desks are now back to belt height. The cycle has been 
completed. 

& When dealing with geography, teachers often like to say that the world 
is shrinking. To people who ride jets and watch television this appears to 
be true. But is it shrinking? It would seem that it is actually getting larger. 

Our great-grandfathers lived most of their lives within the visible environ- 
ment. Their concern for foreign affairs was accidental and incidental. This 
is not true today. The whole world is our concern. 

In ancient days people thought the world was like a disk, that they were 
living comfortably in the middle and the other people were close to the 
treacherous periphery. Tragically, there are many people on earth today 
who know they are living on a ball yet they act as if they were living in 
the center of a disk. 

It is not enough to know that the world is round, we must feel that it is. 

Bb When democracy became an accepted pattern in a sizable number of 
nations, it was generally agreed that an enlightened constituency was essential 
to its successful operation. This makes necessary schooling available to every- 
body at public expense. How much schooling? That is an unanswered 
question. 

Since we are now a part of the revolution related to automation, another 
unanswered question is, To what extent shall people be trained at public 
expense? 

(There is a difference between education as related to cultural growth 
and training as related to skill development. As an analogy —the one is the 
manufacture of a high class chunk of steel, the other is putting a razor 
edge on it.) 

Right now we feel that everybody should have access to culture. But 
what are we going to do in the age of automation with a society without 
skillsP You have, no doubt, read Mark Twain’s story about his watch. Apply 
this to your automobile or any other mechanical device you “own.” Then 
you will understand what it means to live in a society with few skills. 

H.G. 
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Are You Growing Take a case in point. You periodically visit your 
Professionally? dentist to care for your teeth. Perhaps, when you 

are in his chair, you can remember the days when 
pain was associated with the work of a dentist. You close your eyes and 
remember that a few years ago the dentist didn’t use the “water method” 
of drilling. Novocain wasn’t available to ease the pain, the X-ray couldn’t help 
the dentist find the root of the trouble, and further back, someone must have 
had an appalling experience without the electric drill. Then you open your 
eyes to the modern office with the latest instruments and the most recent 
techniques for tooth care and preservation. 


Or again, the physician has surely kept pace with the use of the wonder 
drugs and the latest equipment and practices of surgery. We are, indeed, in 
the era of the specialist and specialized medical care. 

What is your professional growth? 

You expect the parents of your school children to put their confidence 
in you just as you would trust the surgeon’s hand, experience, and _pro- 
fessional acumen. 

Children are the quickest to see through a “bluff,” to pick out something 
“phony.” Surely here a conscientious Christian teacher cannot attempt to 
“pull the wool over their eyes.” 

But to act like a professional person you must be one. You must continue 
to grow, to adapt to the times, to study, to imbibe knowledge. There must 
above all, be growth in your spiritual life. A Christian educator will put first 
in his daily routine a diligent use of the Book of books. He will take an active 
part in his faculty meetings, particularly in the hours spent furthering his 
in-service training. He will welcome the opportunity to attend all profes- 
sional conferences, remaining in attendance until the end of the closing 
session lest he miss another opportunity to grow professionally. He will surely 
subscribe to a number of professional journals and read them regularly. 
He will participate actively in a professional organization, e. g., the Lutheran 
Education Association, 

While this is being written the summer sessions are being well attended 
at both teacher training colleges of Synod. The constant growth of these 
sessions speaks well for the professional attitude of many of our teachers. 
But there are still too many who do not avail themselves of the opportunity 
to further their education in summer sessions. 

The next time you step into your bank consider the banker, who strives 
to advance in his profession. Consider the lawyer, who must constantly keep 
abreast of the latest court decisions and legal developments. Then determine 
to increase your professional outlook, always attempting, with the help of 
your heavenly Father, to reach a higher and higher level of human perfection 
in your ministry of teaching. You will be blessed abundantly for your efforts. 

Are you growing professionally? DonaLp E. BEHNKEN 


Teachers in Lutheran Elementary Schools 


Martin J. Marup * 


The questions most frequently 
raised by the American public about 
the teachers in our public schools 
inquire about the training, experi- 
ence, status, and related professional 
aspects of the men and women who 
are responsible for educating the na- 
tion’s children. The National Educa- 
tion Association and other interested 
groups annually prepare surveys and 
reports which aim to supply pertinent 
data and make it available to those 
who wish to know facts and figures 
about American teachers. 

Similar questions are likewise 
raised regarding the Lutheran ele- 
mentary teaching profession. Who 
are the people educated for this pur- 
pose? What is the extent of their 
experience and the level of their 
training? What services are they per- 
forming? What is the salary situa- 
tion? etc. 

This article endeavors to make 
available certain information gleaned 
from an extensive and objective sur- 
vey made during 1959. In this study, 
a questionnaire was transmitted to 
every person teaching in our Lutheran 
schools during that year. Three thou- 
sand three hundred _ eighty-four 
(3,884) forms, or 71 per cent of the 
total number of forms mailed out, 
were completed and returned in time 
for the tabulation. Fifteen hundred 
(1,500) of these completed forms 
were from men and 1,884 from 
women teachers. The information 
obtained through this avenue has 
been arranged in a series of tables 
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which makes possible analysis and 
comparison on the part of the reader. 

The Lutheran Teacher. The status 
of a Lutheran teacher is attained by 
meeting all the requirements stipu- 
lated by the church for the profes- 
sion. The academic requirements for 
the Lutheran teacher during the past 
twenty years have been upgraded 
from two to three years and, in 1956, 
to four years of college training. 
This minimum level of college work, 
coupled with a recommendation from 
one of the teachers colleges indicat- 
ing that the respective graduate is 
eligible for a Lutheran Teacher’s 
Diploma, makes him or her eligible 
for permanent tenure. 

Teacher Respondents to Question- 
naire. Table I indicates that 1,096 
men and 878 women, or a total of 
1,469 respondents, hold the status of 
a Lutheran teacher. This represents 
43.4 per cent of the total. Forty-two 
and one tenth (42.1) per cent of the 
individual teachers replied that they 
do not have the diploma. The “no 
response” group totaled 14.5 per cent. 
Written remarks to the question indi- 
cated that some in this group were 
uncertain about their status. It can 
be further pointed out that there is 
a sharp contrast between the sexes. 
Seventy-three and one tenth (73.1) 
per cent of the men and only 19.8 per 
cent of the women reported their 
status as that of a Lutheran teacher. 


* Professor of Education and Director of 
Placement at Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 
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TABLE I 
TEACHER RESPONDENTS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Per 
Cent 


Classification 


Number of Responses _.._. 1,500 
Lutheran Teacher Status 


LT Diploma 222 -. 5771,096 
No LT Diploma... 202 
No Response ___._-- 202 
Otals pee eerie ee 1,500 
Position Held 
Nonteaching Principal _ 23 1.5 
Principal-Teacher ________ 953 63.5 
Teacher Only ______. 467 31.2 
No Response 57 3.8 
MOtal ste Wes oo 1,500 100.0 


The remaining section of this table 
indicates that of the 1,500 replying 
male teachers, 23 are nonteaching 
principals, 953 are teaching princi- 
pals, and 467 are classroom teachers 
only. Only 148 of the 1,884, or 7.6 
per cent, of the replying women 
teachers, classified themselves as 
teaching principals. Supervision of 
the Lutheran elementary school is 
predominantly a man’s position. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that the elementary school principal- 
ship in the nation’s schools has shifted 
to a higher proportion of men in this 
office. A survey in 1928 showed that 
45 per cent of the supervising prin- 
cipals were men, in 1948 the propor- 
tion had increased to 59 per cent, and 
in 1958 to 62 per cent.1 


Elementary and Secondary Train- 
ing of Lutheran Teachers. An at- 
tempt was made to analyze the 
background of training for the 3,384 
responding teachers. Table II pro- 
vides the analysis. It may be noted 
that 1,214, or 35.9 per cent, received 


1 NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 386, No. 4, 
Devel 


73.0 
13.5 
13.5 


100.0 


Per Per 
Women Cent Total Cent 
1,884 3,384 

373 19.8 1,469 43.4 
1,221 64.8 1,423 42,1 
290 15.4 492, 14.5 
1,884 100.0 3,384 100.0 
2 1 25 i 
143 7.6 1,096 32.4 
1,611 85.5 2,078 61.4 
128 6.8 185 5.5 
1,884 100.0 3,384 100.0 


eight years of elementary school 
training in Lutheran private schools. 
It may be computed that 54.8 per 
cent of the sample spent from four 
to nine years in Lutheran elementary 
schools and that 67 per cent had been 
enrolled in Lutheran elementary 
schools from one to nine years. This 
reveals that a greater proportion of 
teachers now serving have had vary- 
ing amounts of elementary training 
in the system they have chosen to 
serve. 


Again it may be observed that 844, 
or 24.9 per cent of the teachers, have 
had four years of preparation in 
synodical or Lutheran high schools. 
An additional group of 400 (11.9%) 
has had the same type of training 
over a period of one to three years; 
651 (19.2%) of the teachers com- 
pleted 12 years of their elementary 
and high school training in the pub- 
lic school system. 

Other observations on the back- 
ground of preparation for teachers 
may be made by a further inspection 
of the table. It is evident from the 
survey that the length of time which 
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TABLE II 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TRAINING OF LUTHERAN TEACHERS 


LUTHERAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 

No. of Years Day School Synodical High School 
Attended Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
0 ies/ 512 669 250 1,024 1,274 Ook 95 452 
1 32 42 TA AT 8 85 135 56 191 
2 39 64 103 719 28 107 89 41 130 
3 37 58 95 165 43 208 51 45 96 
4 58 67 125 652, 192 844 206 422, 628 
5 49 42, 91 —_— — —- 50 74 124 
6 64 87 151 — — — 27 AT 74 
zi 163 104 267 — mo — 30 42 72 
8 681 533. 1,214 — — —_ 62 71 133 
9 48 63 Voit —- — — 28 61 89 
LO Fa — _ — — —— 23 43 66 
dol — — = — — —_- 32 89 121 
IZ, — — — —_ — — 142 509 651 
iS eae — — — — — — 16 67 83 
No response 172 312 484 307 559 866 252 222, ATA 
Totals 1,500 1,884 3,384 1,500 1,884 3,384 1,500 1,884 3,384 


a Lutheran elementary teacher has 
spent in preparation at Lutheran or 
public schools on the elementary and 
secondary level provides a variety of 
patterns. 


College Preparation of Lutheran 
Teachers. Table III below has been 
tabulated to analyze the years of col- 
lege training which people teaching 
in Lutheran elementary schools have 
reported in the survey. The number 
of men with less than two years of 
college preparation is one per cent, 
while 15 per cent of the responding 
women indicated that their training 
was limited to less than two years. 
Seventy per cent of the male teach- 
ers have had four or more years of 


college preparation, while only 22.2 
per cent of the women reach this 
level. When both sexes are combined 
in the tabulation, the percentage of 
teachers having four or more years of 
college preparation drops to 43.3 per 
cent. It may be assumed that a nor- 
mal percentage of male teachers in- 
cluded in the tabulation are returning 
for more preparation. Nevertheless 
the findings show a decided weakness 
in the preparation of Lutheran teach- 
ers. This should be corrected as 
speedily as possible. 

Semester Credit Hours Earned. 
Table IV below provides an analysis 
of teacher preparation on the basis 
of college credit earned by the re- 


TABLE III 
CoLLEGE PREPARATION OF LUTHERAN TEACHERS 


Per 


Years Men Cent 


Tuesssthan ell meta ll / 
1 but less than 2 6 4 
2 but less than 3 _..W- 185 HpNs) 
3 but less than 4 —__.. 217 14.5 
4 but less than 5 ___. 804 53.6 
5 but less than 6 156 10.4 
Over 6 84 5.6 
No response 37 2.5 

Ota lS" an eres eec een 1,500 44.3 


Women Cent Total Cent 

112 5.9 123 3.6 
173 9.9 179 5.9 
672 35.7 857 25.3 
291 15.4 508 15.0 
377 20.0 1,181 34.9 
28 15 184 5.4 
14 at 98 3.0 
217 11.5 254 tes 

1,884 55.7 3,384 100.0 
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spondents. The data supports the 
assumption that teacher preparation, 
especially for women, is very much 
in need of upgrading. It likewise 
corroborates the information supplied 
in Table III. 
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ber in view of the fact that the col- 
lege at River Forest has just initiated 
a graduate program and that the col- 
lege at Seward is still in the planning 
stage of inaugurating a graduate or 
fifth-year program. The upgrading of 


TABLE IV 
‘SEMESTER CrepIT Hours Earnep py LurHeRaAN TEACHERS 


No. of Semester 


Credit Hours Men Cent 

None RS ae ee 2 all 
AL en lg ee 8 3 2, 
1G =— 30.7 Vee! 2 pil 
FE: to 5 3 
46—60 _ 42 2.8 
GL 75 bs” 44 2.9 
Oa OO pcb 2 ea 106 NE 
91 —105 97 6.5 
106 — 120 _ 337 22.5 
120 =— 140 ps 3E 415 27.7 
Over L402 ae 436 29.1 
No response _______-=-_- 1G a 
Ota sie Sees 1,500 100.0 


Choice of School for Advanced 
Graduate Study. Table V below deals 
with an analysis of the choices which 
Lutheran elementary teachers state in 
planning study beyond the _bacca- 
laureate degree. Seventy-two per 
cent of those responding supplied no 
choice. This may indicate that plans 
for advanced study are not con- 
templated or that thinking on this 
point has not been crystallized. It is, 
however, interesting to note that 
eight per cent of the people respond- 
ing intend to follow advanced study 
at one of the synodical schools. This 
appears to be an encouraging num- 


Per Per 

Women Cent Total Cent 
98 5.2 100 3.0 
71 3.8 74 2.2 
88 4.7 90 2.7 
87 4.6 92 2.7 
181 9.6 223 6.6 
260 13.8 304 9.0 
223 11.8 329 9.7 
151 8.0 248 7.3 
239 12.7 576 17.0 
221 11.7 636 18.8 
114 6.1 550 16.3 
151 8.0 162 4.8 
1,884 100.0 3,384 100.0 
certification requirements should 


lend an impetus to further training 
in the profession. 

Annual Salaries Paid to Lutheran 
Elementary Teachers. The shortage 
of competent teachers can rightly be 
charged to a number of contributing 
factors, but one frequently stands far 
above all others in importance: in- 
adequate salaries. It should be recog- 
nized that many superior teachers 
remain in the classroom year after 
year because of their sincere dedica- 
tion to service in the church. In 
many other instances it must be ad- 
mitted that mediocre and even in- 


TABLE V 

CHOICE OF SCHOOL FOR ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDY 
Per Per Per 
School Indicated Men Cent, Women Cent Total Cent 
SOWATG Gh eter ee 87 OAR) 61 3.2 98 2.9 
Rivers Porest)s 2 see ss ee 161 10.7 50 pat 201 5.9 
WoOmsynOdiCal 2. 458 80.5 174 9.2 6382 18.7 
INORTESPOUSGs ee 844 56.3 1,599 84.9 2,448 {Papa 
WE Otal semen sete ce neuen 2k 1,500 100.0 1,884 100.0 8,884 100.0 
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ferior work in the classroom is con- 
doned simply because funds are not 
available to obtain and hold com- 
petent people. 

Table VI and Table VII provide a 
tabular picture of the salaries paid 
to Lutheran elementary teachers. 
Separate analyses have been made for 
men and women. Table VI gives the 
separate and the aggregate number 
of men and women who come within 
the category of the salary ranges 
presented. 

Table VII supplies a breakdown by 
districts and also separates those who 
received a cash salary only, and those 
who, in addition to their annual sal- 
ary, received free housing. Fringe 
benefits such as free utilities, travel 
allowance, conference expenses, sum- 
mer study, etc., have not been in- 
cluded in this tabulation: 

The average cash salary (no hous- 
ing furnished) paid all men in this 
survey was computed to be $4,310. By 
comparison, public elementary school 
teachers were paid $4,250 on the 
average during the 1957—1958 school 
year.” ¥ 

It is apparent from both tables that 
the average salary paid to the woman 
teacher is considerably less than that 
paid to the male teacher. The 
average annual cash salary for women 
was calculated to be $2,714. It should 
be observed that only a small per- 
centage of free housing in addition to 
cash salary is provided the women 
teachers. | 

It may be noted from Table. VII 
that the highest average annual cash 


2 NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 36, No. 1, 
p. 5. ni 
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salary ($5,403) was paid to men in 
the Colorado District. The California 
and Nevada and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Districts are next in order of 
rank ($4,800). Highest average an- 
nual cash salaries were paid to 
women by the Atlantic District 
($8,233), with Southern California 
ranking second. ($3,145) 

The differences in salaries paid to 
the sexes can, in a measure, be ex- 
plained by the status of the Lutheran 
male teacher, who is considered a 
full-time worker of the church. Fre- 
quently the woman teacher is con- 
tracted to serve during nine or ten 
months of the year. It should like- 
wise be mentioned that a larger per- 
centage of women teachers have less 
than four years of training, which is 
another contributing factor to the 
discrepancy in salary. 

No matter what explanations are 
provided, the fact still remains that 
salaries paid to the women teachers 
serving in the elementary schools 
need to be increased. 

Services and Duties of Lutheran 
Elementary Teachers. Table VIII 
outlines the services and duties per- 
formed by the Lutheran elementary 
teacher. As one examines the parallel 
columns labeled Men and Women, it 
is at once apparent that the male 
teacher participates to a greater de- 
gree in responsibilities aside from 
classroom duties. Only in attendance 
at parent-teachers’ meetings is there 
equal participation or leadership by 
both sexes. And only in Sunday 
school teaching does the woman 
teacher show a greater participation. 
Serving as organist, directing a choir, 
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TABLE VI 
ANNUAL SALARIES OF LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 

Annual Cash Range Men Women Total 
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TABLE VII 
AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES PAID AS TABULATED By DIsTRICTS 
MEN WOMEN 
Free No Free No 
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TABLE VIII 
SERVICES AND Dutms or LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


YES NO OR NO RESPONSE Total 
Duty of Service Men Women Total Men Women Total Grand 
Teach Sunday School 455 976 1,481 1,045 908 1,953 3,384 
Teach Bible Class _______-____ 648 61 709 852 1,823 2,675 3,384 
Attend Parent Meetings _____. 1,823 1,527 2,850 177 357 534 3,384 
Play organ for church services . 785 279 1,064 715 1,605 2,320 3,384 
Direchanchoir. = ee GS 330 =: 1,093 737 1,554 2291 3,384 
Direct or supervise youth work 662 279 941 838 1,605 2,443 3,384 
Direct or supervise 
school athletics 688 174 862 812 ~=1,710 — 2,522 3,384 
Membership in: 
Walther League —.________. 484 406 890 
Laymen’s League __________- 857 117 974 
Women’s Missionary League 25 482 507 


supervising youth work, directing 
school physical education activities, 
and teaching Bible class are activities 
in the parish which are carried on by 
approximately half of the male teach- 
ers. Almost a third of the women 
teachers are likewise engaged in the 
service as organists, choir directors, 


youth workers, and school athletic 


counselors. 

It is also interesting to note the 
number of memberships held by both 
sexes in the auxiliary organizations of 
the congregation. It may be assumed 
that the respondents indicating a “no 
response” in one category may have 
checked one or more other areas of 
service. 

Self-rating of Lutheran Teacher 
Organists. Table IX below indicates 
the response to the question on self- 
rating as church organists. Fifty-one 


per cent of the replying male teachers 
rate themselves from fair to superior 
as organists, while fifteen per cent of 
the responding women teachers gave 
the same range of evaluation of 
themselves. 

One can assume that all teachers 
who did not respond to rating them- 
selves thereby indicated that they did 
not have ability as organists. Some 
may have hesitated to: give a self- 
evaluation. In any event, the Lu- 
theran Church still has a sizable num- 
ber of teachers who are serving as 
church organists. 

The information in Table X on 
page 61 corroborates the supposition 
that a great majority of those who 
have rated themselves are serving 
regularly as organists. 

Frequency of Organ Playing per 
Month for Lutheran Teachers. There 


TABLE IX 

SELF-RATING OF LUTHERAN TEACHER ORGANISTS 
Per Per Per 
Rating Men Cent Women Cent Total Cent 
None 105 7.0 113 6.0 218 6.4 
1 2(0(0) a Fe 148 9.9 112 5.9 260 Tan 
Fair 318 21.2 157 8.3 475 14.0 
Goode. st. ene 360 24.0 122 6.5 482 14.2 
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No response ______________ 478 31.8 1,363 72.3 1,841 54.4 
DOCAS tthe: eee ee 1,500 100.0 1,884 100.0 3,384 100.0 
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is probably a greater diversity of 
practice among congregations as to 
the demands placed upon teachers 
serving as church organists than one 
would anticipate. This observation 
applies especially to the male teacher. 
The range is spread from playing the 
organ once a month to playing for 
ten or more services per month. 
Nineteen per cent of the teachers 
responding play the church organ 
two or more times per Sunday. One 
service of organ playing per Sunday 
seems to be more typical than any 
other pattern reflected. Next most 
numerous are those who play for two 
services a Sunday. No doubt the fre- 
quency of participation in this type 
of parish work is closely correlated 
with the competencies displayed by 
the male teacher in his service as a 
church organist. 

By inspection of Table X it is im- 
mediately apparent that the number 
of women teachers serving as organists 
is small in comparison with the males, 
The historical opinion that the male 
teacher should be the likely person 
to serve as church musician ap- 
parently has contributed much to the 
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limited use which congregations are 
making of the special abilities of the 
woman teacher in this special area. 
The increased demands for women 
graduates may likewise stimulate 
greater use on the part of congrega- 
tions to avail themselves of the 
woman teacher as church organist. 

Frequency of Services in Youth 
Work and Sunday School Teacher 
Training per Month for Lutheran 
Teachers. Youth work and Sunday 
school teacher training is an im- 
portant part of a functioning parish 
program. Table XI indicates the fre- 
quency of participation which Lu- 
theran elementary teachers indicate 
through this survey. Again the male 
teacher is more actively engaged in 
youth work than the woman teacher. 
Forty-two per cent of the men and 
eleven per cent of the women teach- 
ers supervise youth work. 

When comparing the participation 
of Lutheran elementary teachers with 
their participation as church or- 
ganists, one can observe a rather close 
proportionate relationship. However, 
one cannot draw the conclusion that 
those teachers serving as organists are 


TABLE X 
FREQUENCY OF ORGAN PLAYING SERVICES PER MONTH FOR LUTHERAN TEACHERS 


Number of Services 
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“TABLE XI 
FREQUENCY OF SERVICES IN YOUTH WoRK AND SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING PER MONTH FOR LUTHERAN TEACHERS 
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likewise responsible for supervising 
youth work. The many multiple- 
room schools operated by the Lu- 
theran churches should provide suf- 
ficient opportunity for a division of 
labor in order that the abilities and 
interests of the school staff members 
may be employed. 

The second portion of Table XI 
shows a detailed distribution of men 
and women teachers and the fre- 
quency of their attendance at Sun- 
day school teachers’ meetings. In this 
area of parish work the woman 
teacher shows slightly greater par- 
ticipation. 

Frequency of Service per Month 
Directing School Athletic Program by 
Lutheran Teachers. Table XII pro- 
vides an analysis of the approximate 
time which the Lutheran elementary 
teacher spends in directing a school 
athletic program. The question in 
the survey was so structured as to 
determine the number of night ses- 
sions outside the classroom which the 
person in charge devotes to this pro- 
gram per month. The sessions for 
men ranged from one or two to over 
twenty nights per month. Since al- 
most a third of the responding male 
teachers indicated that they were 
responsible as directors of the pro- 
grams, it would seem that a con- 
siderable demand is placed upon the 
time of those staff members who 
supervise or direct such an extracur- 
ricular activity of the school. 

Participation on the part of the 
woman teacher is more _ limited. 
Fewer than ten per cent of those 
responding indicate that they spend 
time in night sessions for this project. 
This may still be considered high 
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TABLE XII 


FREQUENCY OF SERVICE PER Montn Dimectinc ScHoo. ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
BY LUTHERAN TEACHERS 


Number of Sessions 
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participation in view of the greater 
popularity of boys’ athletics and also 
the family responsibilities assumed 
by approximately one half of the 
women teachers. 


Year of Marriage and Family Size 
of Lutheran Elementary Women 
Teachers. Table XIII indicates that 
apparently one half of the women 
teachers are married and that one 
third have children ranging in num- 
ber from one to more than six. It is 
assumed that the “no response” indi- 
cates a single status. Although the 


highest frequency (240) of marriages 
during any period was the last one, 
which ranged from 1956 to the pres- 
ent time, nevertheless the median was 
computed to be between the year 
1944 and 1945. The typical family 
size is two children, while one child 
and three children are next in order 
of frequency. 

It may be assumed that the married 
woman teacher continues in the pro- 
fession while rearing a family and 
likewise returns to teaching when 
family responsibilities decrease. 


TABLE XIII 
YEAR oF MARRIAGE AND Famity SizE or LUTHERAN ELEMENTARY WOMEN TEACHERS 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


As one examines the tabulated 
responses on the various items in the 
returns from the questionnaires, cer- 
tain general impressions emerge. 

More male teachers in the Lu- 
theran elementary schools hold the 
status of a Lutheran teacher. This is 
evident through such factors as (a) 
academic preparation given, (b) 
years of experience indicated, (c) 
salaries paid, and (d) auxiliary serv- 
ices provided. 

The average years of college prepa- 
ration for men compares quite favor- 
ably with the average academic 
training of all elementary teachers in 
the nation, whereas the college train- 
ing of women teachers falls far short 
of this criterion. 

The average number of years 
taught by the male teacher presently 
active far surpasses that of the 
woman teacher (15.2 years for men 
and 5.1 years for the woman teacher). 
This calculation is based upon the in- 
formation supplied by all women 
teachers reported in this survey. 
Since the training of women teachers 
for Lutheran elementary schools is 


comparatively new in the Missouri 
Synod, the schools may not as yet 
have felt the impact of the married 
teacher returning to teaching. 

Sharp differences between salaries 
offered the male and the woman 
teacher may reflect the more limited 
academic training and the limited ex- 
perience of the woman teacher. It 
likewise may indicate that in many 
cases the woman’s service extends 
only over the school term, while that 
of the male teacher is full-time 
service. 

Again the status of the Lutheran 
male teacher, who has since the be- 
ginning of the system served on a 
permanent basis, has contributed, no 
doubt, to the greater average par- 
ticipation in all congregational ac- 
tivities when compared with the 
woman teacher participating in the 
same activities. 

It is quite evident that the Lu- 
theran Church needs to educate and 
call into service more men or supply 
women teachers with comparable 
training if the professional standards 
of the nation’s schools are to be 
achieved and maintained. 


To have and fondle a helpless babe, to watch it grow and develop, to teach 
it to pray and bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; to gather 
your children around the table, to take an interest in their problems and to 
guide and teach them and see them mature into Christian men and women 
is one of earth’s greatest joys and satisfactions, which also in old age proves 


a solace to parents, —O. E. Soun. 


“The Bible is a hall of mirrors in which we may see the reflection of every 
kind of emotion that we know in ourselves.” — OrEN Hutinc Baxer, Human 
Nature Under God. (Association Press, Fall ’58) 


Church History in the Lutheran Elementary School 


THEO. KUEHNERT * 


Graduation from the eighth grade 
in our American schools requires 
more than a superficial knowledge of 
United States history. It requires ac- 
quaintance with the chief historic de- 
velopments of our country from the 
discovery of America through the 
colonial period and the westward 
movements to the world status of our 
nation at the present time. 

For the graduates of our Lutheran 
elementary schools the study of the 
history of their country should have 
been interwoven with the develop- 
ment of the Christian church in that 
area, especially that of their own 
denomination, The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod. Instruction in 
church history does not require an 
additional or separate subject in the 
entire curriculum of the school. It 
can well be correlated with the social 
studies on the various grade levels, 
since secular and church history are 
usually so closely related that one 
contributes to a fuller understanding 
of the other. At times church history 
may also be correlated with instruc- 
tion in religion. 


I. Objectives of Church History 


The following goals are presented 
to guide the teacher in making the 
instruction in church history mean- 
ingful on the various grade levels of 
our schools. 

1. The realization that the church 
is the “communion of saints,” so des- 
ignated in the Apostles’ Creed, which 
our children have learned from the 
Small Catechism.—This indicates 
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that church history is already re- 
corded in the Old Testament and that 
children become acquainted with 
phases of it when they learn the 
stories of Noah, of the patriarchs, and 
others. 


2. The knowledge that the Chris- 
tian church, so designated at Antioch, 
had its beginning on Pentecost when 
the Holy Spirit was poured out upon 
the apostles and they began to preach 
Christ to the people regardless of race 
or nationality.—Here the children 
learn of the fulfillment of our Savior’s 
commission to go and preach the 
Gospel to all nations. They under- 
stand why Paul and Peter especially 
carried the message of Christ’s atone- 
ment as far as the city of Rome, the 
chief city of the then-known world, 
and how this greatly influenced the 
growth of the church and the devel- 
opment of modern civilization. 


3. A general knowledge of the 
growth of the Christian church from 
the apostolic age to the time of the 
Reformation. — This implies that the 
children become acquainted with the 
spread of Christianity, accompanied 
by the persecutions beginning at the 
time of Paul and extending through 
the early centuries of the Roman 
Empire, the development of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and the work 
of the great Reformer, Martin Luther. 


4, Acquaintance with the develop- 
ment of the Lutheran Church in 


* Professor of Education and Social Sci- 
ence at Concordia Teachers College, River 
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America. — The history of the colonial 
period is enriched through the knowl- 


edge that H. M. Muhlenberg, a Lu- 


theran pastor, made exemplary con- 
tributions toward the establishment 
of the Lutheran Church in the New 
World. The study of the Jackson Ad- 
ministration provides opportunity for 
the children to become acquainted 
with the Saxon immigration in 1839, 
which resulted in the establishment 
of our first college in Perry Co., Mo., 
for the training of workers in our 
church and the later establishment 
of our seminaries in St. Louis, Mo., 
and Fort Wayne, Ind. In the geo- 
graphic study of the various sections 
of our country the children may learn 
the location of our seminaries and col- 
leges today and of the cities which 
have become strong Lutheran centers. 

5. Acquaintance with the history 
of the local congregation and its re- 
lation to our synodical organization. — 
Here a study of the community, 
which begins in the primary grades, 
provides opportunity to begin teach- 
ing the history of the local church. 
Older pupils may learn the relation 
of their church to the synodical or- 
ganization, especially on the occa- 
sions of synodical conventions. 

6. Acquaintance with the symbols 
and rituals of our Lutheran Church. — 
This may be accomplished through 
occasional assemblies of the pupils in 
the church, where the pastor will ex- 
plain the liturgy and acquaint the 
pupils with the meaning of rituals 
and symbols. 

7. Grateful appreciation of mem- 
bership in the Christian church by 
readiness to participate in the wel- 
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fare and expansion of the heavenly 
Father's kingdom on earth. — Chil- 
dren should become acquainted with 
the organization of the congregation 
(the various societies and educational 
agencies and their objectives). They 
should know of the charitable insti- 
tutions and mission work, home and 
foreign, toward the support of which 
the congregation makes contributions; 
and the pupils should be encouraged 
to participate in these endeavors. 

This pupil participation can and 
should also include personal mission 
work in the community. Pupils on 
all grade levels can become mission- 
aries by bringing children from un- 
churched homes into the Sunday 
school. These eventually may also 
be enrolled in the parish school. As 
a result of such mission work by chil- 
dren, parents and other adult mem- 
bers in unchurched families have 
been gained for membership in the 
church and won for Christ. 


II. Suggestions for Instruction 


The following suggestions by no 
means attempt to exhaust the range 
of possibilities for attaining the fore- 
going objectives. The suggestions 
here offered are to serve teachers as 
guides and possible incentives for 
effective instruction on the various 
grade levels. The organization of the 
school as well as its location must be 
considered in the arrangement of the 
curriculum in order to give church 
history its proper emphasis. 

1. Primary grades. — In the three 
lowest grades of our schools instruc- 
tion in the history of the church will 
naturally be more or less incidental. 
First of all, the children become ac- 
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quainted with Bible stories, especially 
stories from the New Testament, 
which mark the beginning of the his- 
tory of the Christian church. In ad- 
dition, the church festivals, observed 
by the congregation during the year, 
offer opporiunities for pupil activities 
related to events which are of his- 
toric significance. Easter and Ascen- 
sion lead us to see Jesus, the little 
Child whose birthday we observed 
at Christmas, as the Man who has 
completed the mission on which His 
Father had sent Him into our world. 
Pupil activities centered in the 
church festivals may include collect- 
ing and arranging pictures for exhib- 
its of scenes from foreign mission 
fields. Thus young children become 
acquainted with the work of the 
church carrying out the Savior’s 
great commission to “go and teach 
all nations.” 

In units where the children study 
their community the history of their 
church should receive attention. In 
their homes or in the homes of rela- 
tives pupils may secure pictures 
which show interesting scenes of 
events and persons, such as the build- 
ing which preceded the present one, 
the ground-breaking ceremony, the 
first quarters of the parish school, and 
former pastors and teachers. If pos- 
sible, a member of the congregation 
may be secured who can talk to the 
children about the early history of 
their church on the basis of his experi- 
ences. 

The fall of the year provides an 
opportunity to lead the pupils into 
church history. That time marks the 
festival of the Reformation on Oct. 31 
and the anniversary of Luther’s birth- 
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day on Nov. 10. At that time the chil- 
dren may become acquainted with 
Luther, the man who wrote the Small 
Catechism, from which they learn the 
chief parts of the Christian doctrine, 
and the man after whom our church 
is named. A unit on Martin Luther 
on the primary level should restrict 
itself largely to the childhood and 
youth of the great Reformer: Luther’s 
home life, his school days, and school 
experiences, his going about singing 
from door to door for food and lodg- 
ing in order to make it possible for 
him to continue attending school, his 
entering the cloister and finding the 
Bible there. The children’s attention 
may be called to some of the hymns 
Luther wrote and the children are be- 
coming familiar with, such as “From 
Heaven Above to Earth I Come” and 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” The 
unit may be extended and enriched 
through appropriate handwork activ- 
ities by the pupils. 

2. Intermediate Grades. — At this 
age the children have reached the 
level of understanding time and loca- 
tion, because their historic and geo- 
graphic sense has been developed. 
This provides the teacher with op- 
portunities for correlation of church 
history with the social studies. For 
example, at the time of the discovery 
of America by Columbus in 1492, 
Martin Luther was a nine-year-old 
boy living in Germany; during the 
period of the American colonization 
the Lutheran pastor Muhlenberg 
established congregations in several 
Colonies; during the Jackson Admin- 
istration and the westward movement 
the Saxon immigrants arrived in 
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America and settled in Missouri. The 
story of the Saxon immigration and 
its effects on the development and 
growth of our Lutheran Church in 
America may be made a social studies 
unit for the intermediate grades. 


On the intermediate grade level 
children are able to understand ex- 
planations of our liturgy and of the 
rituals and symbols which they ob- 
serve in the church services. They 
will be interested in hearing about 
the development of our missions and 
the experiences of mission workers in 
their fields of activity. It may be pos- 
sible to secure a foreign missionary 
who is home on furlough to speak to 
the pupils. For the intermediate 
grades the unit on Martin Luther 
should include acquaintance with the 
fuller career and the extended activi- 
ties of the Reformer. Expansion of 
the history of the local church should 
acquaint the pupils with their con- 
gregation’s possible contribution to 
the spread of Christianity in the wider 
area of their community. 

In the middle and upper grades 
provision may be made for a weekly 
period to discuss current events. Sec- 
ular periodicals prepared for the pu- 
pils on these age levels are available. 
But the pupils should also be lead to 
consult church periodicals, such as 
This Day and the Lutheran Witness, 
for information pertaining to the his- 
tory or to activities of their church. 


3. Upper Grades. — For grades 
seven and eight, at least for grade 
eight, provision should be made for 
a separate course in church history. 
The course may be scheduled for the 
last semester or quarter of the school 
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year. The course should include ac- 
quaintance with the development of 
the church during the first centuries, 
the persecutions, and the spread of 
Christianity into Europe and Africa; 
the origin of the papacy; the Protes- 
tant Reformation and some of its 
effects; the development of the Chris- 
tian church, especially the establish- 
ment of our Lutheran Church here 
in America; the expansion of our 
church body and its increasing mis- 
sion activities in foreign fields; the 
present organization of our Synod, 
with its special emphasis on Chris- 
tian education. 


Church history on this level may 
also include some acquaintance with 
the origin and general content of the 
confessions of our church (the sym- 
bolical books in the Book of Concord 
of 1580), and a fuller understanding 
of our liturgy. 


Occasional field trips or excursions 
to places of historic interest within 
reasonable distance of the school will 
be worthwhile contributions to the 
study of church history, especially for 
the pupils in grade eight, who are 
about to graduate from the elemen- 
tary school. For example, in some 
localities it may be possible to visit 
Perry County, Mo., which has been 
made attractive for excursions by 
the Historical Institute in St. Louis. 
A visit to one of our synodical sem- 
inaries or colleges is a possibility for 
most of our schools, since the loca- 
tions of these institutions for the train- 
ing of workers in the church are 
spread over the entire country. Such 
experiences of the pupils will at the 
same time serve recruitment purposes, 
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especially for gaining students who 
will dedicate themselves to serve their 
church in the ministry of teaching, in 
which ‘we presently have a great 
shortage. 


Finally I want to call attention to 
the calendar in the Lutheran Annual, 
where dates of important events in 
the history of the church are marked. 
For example, April 26 is marked as 
the date of the organization of our 
Missouri Synod in 1847; Nov. 10 as 
the birthday of Luther in 1483; Dec. 9 
as the dedication of the Perry County 
log cabin college in 1839. To me it 
was an interesting reminder when 
I received a communication from a 
friend, written on June 24 and dated 
“Birthday of John the Baptist.” 


III. Summary and Conclusions 


Church history should definitely 
have a place in the curriculum of our 
schools on all grade levels. The ob- 
jectives presented will make it pos- 
sible to feature this important subject 
on every grade level through correla- 
tion, through observation of the 
church year, through the arrangement 
of special units, and through featur- 
ing it as a special subject in the upper 


grades. 


Successful teaching of church his- 
tory requires appropriate organiza- 
tion of the curriculum and _ interest 
and ability in teaching the subject. 
The former is the responsibility of the 
teaching staff; the latter challenges 
the ingenuity of the individual 
teacher. 

The finding of teaching aids is not 
an insurmountable problem for any 
teacher. There are two textbooks 
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available, one for intermediate and 
one for upper grades. Other materials 
may be secured from Concordia Pub- 
lishing House: helps and references 
for both teachers and pupils; audio- 
visual aids; literature, maps, and film- 
strips on our mission work; prayer 
books and worship aids for children. 
All of these teaching aids are listed 
on five pages in the 1960-61 catalog 
of instructional materials for Lutheran 
elementary schools of Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. 


The Teacher of teachers, our Lord 
Jesus, has demonstrated the impor- 
tance and the application of church 
history in His instruction. During His 
ministry here on earth when He 
taught in the synagog, on the slope 
of the mountain, by the seashore, or 
in the circle of His disciples, He re- 
peatedly referred to events and per- 
sons in the history of God’s chosen 
people with which His hearers were 
acquainted. The following are but a 
few examples of this type of our 
Lord’s teaching: references to the 
“days of Noah,” to Moses lifting up 
the serpent in the wilderness, to 
David eating the showbread, to the 
wealth and glory of Solomon, to 
Jonah in the belly of the whale, to the 
penitence of Nineveh, and to the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 


Let us not neglect the teaching of 
church history in our schools. Ac- 
quaintance with the history of the 
Christian church is just as important 
in the training for devoted member- 
ship in the church as is a knowledge 
of United States history in preparing 
for intelligent citizenship in our 
country. 


Introduction to Church Liturgy 


ELIZABETH LONDENBERG * 


The Lutheran liturgy is the form 
of worship which is used by most 
Lutheran congregations in their cor- 
porate worship. Children who are 
members of the household of faith 
should be taught this form so that 
they will be able to participate in the 
worship services of the congregation. 
The following represents one ap- 
proach to the problem of making the 
liturgy meaningful to children. 


Grade: Three 

Time for teaching: This will last 
one week with approximately 30 min- 
utes of formal instruction each day. 
Additional time throughout the day 
is given for activities and projects. 

Overview: The purpose of this 
study is to give the primary child an 
idea of the whys and wherefores of 
the liturgical service with which he 
is confronted practically every time 
he goes to church. Participation in 
the liturgical service is a part of his 
immediate environment, and_ the 
third-grader can receive an easy in- 
troduction to its meaning and its use 
by studying a unit such as this. The 
study should make his worship more 
meaningful, for it is intended mainly 
to develop a positive attitude toward 
the church service. This is a very 
important factor in his personal 
character, his outlook on life, and his 
relation with the world. 

This unit will include a brief pres- 
entation of the meaning, purpose, and 
form of the liturgy used in the 
church. To keep the material at the 
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child’s level of comprehension we 
shall explain only the major seasons 
of the church year with which he is 
familiar. 


Objectives: 

1. Bring about this certain mutual 
understanding between the child 
and his companions. 

. Make the individual’s worship 
more meaningful, and then give 
him an urge to help others feel 
his new joy. 

. Teach the child to “live with 
Jesus” as we follow the main 
events of His life. 


Preliminary teacher's procedures: 

1. Through observation and con- 
versation try to decide how 
much the children already know 
about the purpose and meaning 


of liturgy. 
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Determine their interests in it 
and their deficiencies in the un- 
derstanding and use of it. 

. Motivate the child to want to 
learn about it by appealing to 
him on his own level. 

. If a particular child needs guid- 
ance, give it where and when it 
is needed. 

. Make an evaluation of what you 

have just discovered and of 

the plans you had previously 
made. Make adjustments where 
needed. 


* Teacher of primary grades at St. Paul 
Lutheran School, Port Arthur, Tex. 
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MONDAY 


1. Begin discussion with a question 


4, Correlation: 
a. During the music period teach 


such as, “When you go to church 
on Sunday mornings, do you fol- 
low along with your mother and 
daddy when they sing?’ Tell 


pupils why this particular unit is to 
be studied (objectives). Let them 
express their opinions and feelings. 


. Explain that liturgy carries an ac- 
count of the life of Jesus through 
the entire church year. It empha- 
sizes every festival. 


. Activities: 

a. Draw pictures of the inside of 
the church, people singing in 
church, etc. 

b. Visit the church (altar, baptis- 
mal font, crucifix, Communion 
vessels, etc.). 

c. Make a model altar. 

d. Begin a bulletin board display 
of posters, and add to it each 
day. 


Let Me Learn of Jesus: 


Let me learn of Jesus. 
He is kind to me, 

Once He died to save me; 
Nailed upon the tree. 


TUESDAY 


. Review Monday’s introduction. 
. Present first season: Advent and 


Christmas. 
a. Emotions aroused in worship. 
b. Ideas derived from this season. 
c. Analyze and study: 
Behold, the King cometh 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord. 
Unto you is born this day a 
Savior which is Christ the Lord. 


d. Add second and third poster to 
bulletin board, 


. Activities: 


a. Draw pictures of Jesus’ birth- 
day, and put them on a frieze. 


b. Write Christmas poems. 


His 2am 
Immanye, 3 


Advent 
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c. Make an exhibit of the manger 
scene. 

d. Advent — make a calendar, and 
mark off the days until Christ- 
mas. 


4, Correlation: 
a. For the language lesson, write 
a prayer including ideas of Ad- 
vent and Christmas. 


WEDNESDAY 


1. Present Lenten season: 
a. Meaning and ideas 
b. Analyze and study: 
He was oppressed, and He was 
afflicted, yet He opened not His 
mouth. 
c. Add fourth picture to bulletin 
board. 
2. Activities: 
a. Demonstration of family (at- 
tending Lenten services, giving 
up certain things, quiet and 


thoughtful mood). 
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b. Draw and paint pictures of 
Jesus praying or of the Last 
Supper. 


8. Correlation: 


a. In the music period practice a 
small portion of the liturgy 
normally used. 

b. For the language lesson write 
a story pertaining to this season. 

c. Write a newspaper article tell- 
ing about this unit of study. 


THURSDAY 


1. Present Easter and Pentecost 

a. Meaning and ideas 

b. Analyze and study: 
This is the day which the Lord 
hath made. We will rejoice and 
be glad in it. 
Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, 
they are created. 

c. Add fifth and sixth poster to 
bulletin board. 


2. Activities: 
a. Dramatize Matt, 28:1-8 and/or 
John 20:19, 29. 
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church the next Sunday so that 
they can sing together. Make 
them more aware of singing the 
liturgy. 

5. Finish any projects which weren’t 
completed. » 


OUTCOME: 


1. Is there a noticeable change or 
improvement in attitudes? 


2. Have interests been opened and 
widened? 

3. Is appreciation of the liturgy 
growing and expanding? 


aS 


Eo as ter . Is there an evident improvement 
in the skill of singing the liturgy? 
b. Have a “Questions and Prob- 5, Did the children accomplish the 
lems” period, when pupils ask assigned work? 
questions and others respond if 


they know the correct answer. CULMINATING ACTIVITIES: 


c. Ask a pastor to visit the class- Give an assembly for parents and 


room and give a short talk. display the children’s work. 
Have the children bring playmates 
to church with them. 


8. Correlation: 
a. Read Easter poems. 
b. Write Easter or Pentecost 
verses. 


FRIDAY 


1. Use the pictures on the bulletin 
board as a basis for review. 


2. Give a short written test on the 
knowledge and _ understandings 
gained; and evaluate the partici- 
pation of the children. 


3. For the writing lesson: 
Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost; As it 
was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. 
Amen, 


4, Practical application: 
Have the children sit together in 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
October 1, 1960 
Dear RALPH: 


One of the greatest joys of learning is that it never ends. No matter how 
deeply we may probe a given field, the knife usually turns up just another 
layer of surface. 


This is particularly evident when it comes to building our vocabularies. No 
matter how many new words we may make our own, there are always a hun- 
dred thousand and more anxiously eager to become a part of us. 


The Reader's Digest is right when it argues that it pays to increase your 
word-power. But besides paying all kinds of cash and cultural dividends, 
gaining greater word-power also can be just plain fun. In other words, it 
pays also recreational dividends. A new word or two a day, like apples, can 
help keep the medicine man twiddling his thumbs, wondering how he is going 
to pay the office rent. 


For example, have you ever been afflicted with logorrheaP A book reviewer 
recently accused an author of suffering from just this disease. And I would 
guess that many a pupil is certain that this is what ails his teacher. For how 
often doesn’t a teacher talk far too much, even to the point of incoherence? 


As you well know, a single word can be used in different ways and as 
different parts of speech. Thus we can speak of a vertebrate (noun) or 
a vertebrate (adjective) animal. But we can also vertebrate (verb) something. 
Or for that matter, invertebrate it. Which, by the way, has some serious edu- 
cational implications. One critic recently charged that the nation’s schools are 
submerging the individual into a crowd culture to the point of invertebrating 
him. He is certain that a jellyfish generation is just around the corner — that 
is, unless we start vertebrating it. 


Then there is that group of ethicians whose studycade jetted whenever 
possible so as to itinerate more quickly. However, it did stop long enough at 
each place to enable the members to hear what the leading local lights had to 
say, thus providing each with a notebookful of prestige sayings, all well cal- 
culated to buttress future arguments, whether weak or strong. Can you 
envisualize this, Ralph? (Be careful, though. Too much envisualization can 
easily lead to envisualizationitis, the cure for which is costly.) 

Let me also remind you that if the number of musical and documentary 
recordings continues to grow as it has in the past few years, we can expect to 
see a corresponding increase in the number of discographies. Many of these 
listings, I am sure, will be every bit as helpful as the bibliographies that 
bibliophiles continue to compile day in and day out. 

I could go on detailing my recent discoveries, but I fear that I may be 
getting logorrhetic. Instead, allow me to offer two bits of advice. First, if 
you haven’t been a new-word hunter, take up the sport. You won’t regret it. 
Once you find a new word and make it your own, you'll meet it again and 
again, often already the very same day. And like a new friend, the new word 
will add a new dimension to your life. 


Second, invite your pupils to join the safari. Help them to train their 
binoculars on the many targets that skulk in the jungles each day, and then 
arm them with the dictionary and practice skills needed to lead the friendly 
beasts into their new home. 

Happy hunting! 

Vocabularily yours, 


MO 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL MUSIC 


Wanted: Organists 


Cart L. WALpscHMuipT * 


One of the questions which invari- 
ably precede the placement of men 
graduates is the following: “How 
many calls for men require organ and 
choir ability, and to what extent is 
the college able to meet these de- 
mands?” One of the most perplexing 
and continuing problems which has 
confronted the placement committee 
for many years is the disparity be- 
tween supply and demand in this 
area of church music. Here has been 
a focal point for criticisms and com- 
plaints both to the placement com- 
mittee and to the colleges. 

While we cannot speak for the 
members of the committee, imagina- 
tion tells us that theirs is a frustrating 
position. Experience must surely 
have taught them the hard fact that 
the requests from the field will al- 
ways exceed the number of qualified 
musicians available. Not once in the 
last twenty years have they been able 
to fill adequately all of the calls for 
organists. Nevertheless, each spring 
they must condition themselves to the 
impossible situation: the number of 
calls for male organists outnumbers 
the supply by two or three to one. 
Each spring there are those who are 
shocked by the results; each spring 
there is the head-shaking, the hand- 


wringing, and maybe a suggestion 


* Associate professor of music at Concor- 
dia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 
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that something ought to be done. 
Sometimes a special meeting is held 
to deal with the problem, and maybe 
a recommendation is made to some 
group that isn’t present. After a short 
period of unrest the problem gradu- 
ally dissolves and is forgotten until 
the following spring, when the same 
discouraging results will once more 
arouse a crescendo of protests and 
misgivings. 

We at River Forest are also in an 
unenviable and irreconcilable posi- 
tion.t| No matter how much effort we 
put forth, the results are inevitable. 
The goal is always out of reach. We 
have exerted much energy through- 
out the years in developing a stimu- 
lating, functional, and efficient music 
program within the framework of the 
college’s objectives. Special attention 
has always been directed toward the 
applied music program because it 
plays a premium role in the calls and 
because it involves the greatest chal- 
lenge. The piano department has 
again and again experimented with 
different methods and new materials 
in order to accelerate the learning 
process and stimulate the disinclined 
to greater interest. (Motivation is 
often an acute problem in a special 
skill area. Attempts have been made 
to relieve the situation by lessening 


¢ I cannot speak for our sister college at 
Seward, but I believe a similar situation 
prevails there. 
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the over-all requirements, by intro- 
ducing studio recitals, and by peri- 
odic examinations.) Despite all our 
efforts, however, the figures at place- 
ment remain unchanged. 

The enigma for the congregations 
is that the music facilities and equip- 
ment at the college are better than 
they ever were, the instructional staff 
is more highly trained, the music cur- 
riculum has been expanded, and yet 
the percentage of male graduates 
having competency in organ is rela- 
tively the same. They then ask the 
legitimate question, “Why?” 

The fault rests with the basic as- 
sumption. It is assumed (otherwise 
why the grave concern each year?) 
that the college program and the stu- 
dents’ musical potential are adequate 
to meet most of the requests for 
musicians at placement. This as- 
sumption may have been valid years 
ago when every graduate “played” 
regardless of his interest or his talent; 
but in view of the many changes 
which have taken place both in the 
congregations and at the college it is 
not realistic today. Even though this 
may not be the time to discuss in de- 
tail the changes which have trans- 
pired, I believe that their relevancy 
justifies their inclusion in this setting: 

1. The congregations expect a 
greater proficiency from their or- 
ganists and choirmasters today than 
they did thirty years ago. Whether or 
not they are conscious of it, the 
standard of musical performance is 
much higher today owing to such 
media as radio, television, etc. Or- 
ganists whose skill was considered 
satisfactory years ago would prob- 
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ably be rated as having limited 
ability today. 

2. The style of church music has 
changed. Some of the simple, homo- 
phonic music which was formerly 
considered acceptable for the service 
would be viewed as trite today. Dur- 
ing the last several decades there has 
been a much greater emphasis on 
polyphonic music, not only from the 
earlier periods, but also from the con- 
temporary composers. This music 
presents certain performance difficul- 
ties which the homophonic idiom 
does not involve. This shift in style 
has added to the burden of the devel- 
oping organist. 

3. The demand for and the interest 
in specialization in various areas 
associated with the teaching ministry 
have affected the interest in music. 
Students are not inclined to strive as 
vigorously to equip themselves in all 
fields as they once were. The expan- 
sion of the curriculum with oppor- 
tunity for more selectivity has en- 
couraged the students to choose a 
major academic field of emphasis. 


4. In recent years more students 
have extended their academic vision 
to include graduate work. The com- 
mon conception of graduate study 
stresses the importance of probing 
deeply into one particular discipline. 
Having this as a goal, the student is 
often less inclined to distribute his 
efforts and energies over many areas, 

5. The time factor is also im- 
portant. Four years, interrupted by 
a year of supply teaching, are ordi- 
narily not sufficient for the student to 
develop his keyboard facility to the 
point where he can handle a service 
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adequately unless he has had several 
years of keyboard training prior to 
his entrance into college. During the 
last seven years 245 male graduates 
entered the college with no previous 
keyboard experience. Out of this 
number only 18, or approximately 
7 per cent, could be placed as satis- 
factory or good organists when they 
graduated. This situation is particu- 
larly significant when one realizes 
that most of the entering male stu- 
dents fall into this category of begin- 
ners at the keyboard. In the 1959 to 
1960 entering class, 54 out of 100 
male students had had no keyboard 
training. With such a preponderance 
of keyboard novices we cannot hope 
to meet the needs of the church. 
There are still other factors which 
impinge upon this problem, but the 
foregoing are sufficient to show the 
weakness of the basic assumption 
mentioned previously. Under these 
conditions the college cannot possibly 
be expected to develop the musicians 
necessary to fill the calls requiring 
music skills. The problem is com- 
pounded when we realize that the 
calls do not actually reflect the total 
needs in music in our church. The 
large number of congregations which 
have no parish schools as well as those 
with schools which are inadequately 
served but where no organist is re- 
quested are not even considered. 
This critical shortage is not limited 
to our churches. It is an acute prob- 
lem in every denomination. Churches 
of many different faiths besiege our 
college administrators with desperate 
pleas for musicians who could take 
over their music programs. Even 
though their criterion is mere musical 
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competence regardless of the musi- 
cian’s religious affiliation, they still 
find the problem to be a difficult one. 


In our own church we are more 
demanding of our musicians. We are 
not only concerned with their per- 
formance ability, but also with their 
background in worship. We feel that 
only a person who understands and 
appreciates our historical service, our 
worship practices, and our musical 
and liturgical heritage can really 
qualify for a music position in our 
church. Such a person will not need 
just the special talent, skill, and tech- 
niques in music, but also training in 
the history of sacred music, in liturgy 
and worship, and in hymnology. To 
staff each congregation with a musi- 
cian having such a training is mani- 
festly impossible at the moment. Yet, 
when we realize the blessings of our 
rich musical heritage and the im- 
portant function it serves in the 
spiritual life of our church, we should 
be satisfied with nothing less. 


What is the answer to the problem? 
There is no simple solution, but we 
need to give greater attention to two 
areas: 1. selective recruitment, 2. in- 
service training. 


It was noted earlier that most of 
our entering male students have had 
no formal keyboard instruction and 
that their chance of succeeding in 
this skill within the four years is mini- 
mal. On the other hand, during the 
last seven years about 65 per cent of 
the male graduates who entered with 
three years or more of keyboard ex- 
perience were rated as satisfactory 
organists (or better) at placement. 
When one considers that this includes 
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students who took lessons only dur- 
ing their elementary years, or during 
widely separated years, or with in- 
competent instructors, these results 
augur well for students who have had 
previous keyboard training. We need 
a_ selective recruitment program 
which will provide us with more 
students who have had previous key- 
board training if the placement fig- 
ures are to show a marked change. 

The second suggestion is the de- 
velopment of an extensive in-service 
program which will provide the 
lesser trained with opportunity for 
further growth. Instead of searching 
outside of their own parishes for 
more proficient musicians, more con- 
gregations will come to realize sooner 
or later that the solution to their 
problem lies in providing further 
training for a musician from their 
own midst. Incidental opportunities 
for such training have been pre- 
sented through conference work- 
shops, demonstrations, and discus- 
sions. Such attempts, as valid as they 
may be, have exerted little influence 
on the problem as a whole because 
of their limited scope, their short 
duration, and their infrequent inci- 
dence. 

At the college this past summer a 
program was initiated for in-service 
training which we hope will develop 
into an effective, ongoing means for 
improving the music of our church. 
The plan is based upon the assump- 
tion that if widespread participation 
is to be gained, the opportunities for 
further instruction must be made con- 
venient. Most teachers are so beset 
by the multitudinous tasks of the 
parish ministry, by the immediacy of 
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classroom preparation, by the dearth 
of stimulation in their vicinity, and 
by lack of funds, that further training 
at one of our colleges is not always 
possible. A similar restriction would 
be imposed upon the organist who is 
not serving in the teaching ministry 
because of his office and business 
responsibilities. Therefore, if the 
program is to exert an effective in- 
fluence upon all areas, opportunities 
will have to be made available in the 
vicinity of the organist’s own parish. 

If this is to be done, the District 
offices afford the ideal channels for 
communication. However, these 
offices are already serving so many 
purposes that they should not be bur- 
dened further even though the values 
that would accrue to the District 
through a successful in-service music 
program would certainly make the 
effort worthwhile. 


For this first effort the college in- 
vited eight Districts to participate in 
a plan whereby the music leaders 
would attend an institute at the col- 
lege in preparation for serving their 
own Districts by developing and con- 
ducting local parish music clinics. 
After receiving the District officials’ 
approval and willingness to partici- 
pate in the program, we recom- 
mended musicians from their Districts 
to attend the institute at the college 
on June 20—24, 1960. The music 
division developed a program for the 
institute designed to help the repre- 
sentatives from the Districts to be- 
come oriented to the idea of con- 
ducting local parish music clinics, to 
develop resource materials useful in 
leading such clinics, and to gain 
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stimulation and information from the 
lectures, performances, and discus- 
sions. Everything on the program 
was prepared to contribute toward 
these goals. The college also assumed 
the entire financial obligation for the 
conduct of the institute. (This was 
made possible through the contribu- 
tion of a large sum by a Christian 
couple who had faith in this venture. ) 

The crucial responsibility rests 
with the District. The District off- 
cials selected their representatives 
from the candidates recommended by 
the college; the Districts also as- 
sumed the travel costs for these mu- 
sicians. But their main responsibility 
lies in the follow-up. It is their 
responsibility to utilize this leader- 
ship in the development of local 
parish music clinics. Unless there is 
real activity at this point, the results 
will be neglible. The District offices 
are in the best position to initiate the 
local clinics, to select the geographi- 
cal area, and to extend the invitations 
to the congregations involved. Their 
responsibility will also be to select 
the representatives who will conduct 
the clinics. 

The music representatives or re- 
source persons from the Districts ex- 
pressed their readiness to serve their 
Districts by accepting the invitation 
to attend the institute. Their respon- 
sibility will be to accept, if possible, 
the assignment to conduct music 
clinics in various areas of the Dis- 
tricts. 

The length of these local parish 
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music clinics should not be restricted 
to a half day or even one whole day. 
Since our concern is with the devel- 
opment of skills, these clinics must 
extend over several sessions in order 
to be effective. Four, five, or six 
successive Saturdays, or possibly a 
week or two in the summer seems 
more adequate, but the time allot- 
ment will have to be determined by 
the District officials, the resource 
persons, and the local conditions. 

There are many details to the plans 
which need not concern us here. The 
important aspect is that it is struc- 
tured to cover large areas and to 
serve many musicians. The plan is 
limited only by the time and the 
energy of those who are to lead and 
can be judged only on the basis of 
results. The leader must be aroused 
to vigorous activity in implementing 
the plan in the parishes. 

These, then, are two suggestions 
for improving the level of music in 
our church. Neither is simple to carry 
out, and neither is a final solution. 
Interest expressed and action already 
taken in the development of a selec- 
tive recruitment program gives cause 
for optimism. Conversations with the 
District officials during the planning 
stage of our in-service program and 
the reaction of the District repre- 
sentatives at the June institute were 
very encouraging for this approach 
also. Our hope for the future de- 
pends upon remaining alert to the 
problem and applying every available 
means for a solution. 


Some Mid-Century Thoughts on the Organ 


and Its Literature* 
Lupwic LENEL, M. M., F. A. G. O. ¢ 


In reflecting on organ music from 
the vantage point of the year 1959, 
there is a temptation to compare 
mid-century (rather than present- 
day) thoughts with those current at 
the beginning of the century. Such 
comparisons, which measure the past 
with the yardstick of the present, are 
possible no matter how much or how 
little change has taken place within 
half a century. They are particularly 
revealing when in retrospect we see 
that far-reaching changes have ac- 
tually taken place. I need only to 
call your attention to the sound of the 
contemporary organ, which derives 
from the application of principles 
learned from critical study of clas- 
sic/baroque construction design 
(something unknown at the turn of 
the century), or of the contemporary 
discovery of pre-Bach music. No 
other instrument has changed the 
way the organ has, nor has the litera- 
ture for any other instrument been 
re-evaluated as has that for the organ. 
Instead of touching on all aspects of 
the subject, I should like to take 
three broad and fairly obvious ap- 
proaches in order to cover the ma- 
terial from different angles: 1) The 
organ as a service and a recital in- 
strument, 2) The romantic versus 
the classic/baroque organ, 3) Organ 
literature. 


THE ORGAN AS A SERVICE AND 
A RECITAL INSTRUMENT 


One of the chief functions of the 
organ is to provide music for worship, 
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which includes accompanying the 
singing of hymns, liturgy, and an- 
thems and the playing of other serv- 
ice music, such as preludes, postludes, 
etc. — the exclusive prerogative of 
the church in its worship, a fact 
which in itself makes the organ dis- 
tinct from other instruments. How- 
ever, a given piece of music which is 
selected for use on a specific Sunday 
on the basis of its liturgical fitness, 
may well appear on a recital program 
on the strength of its purely musical 
worth. Organ recital programs are 
invariably well sprinkled with com- 
positions based on chorales, hymns 
and plain chant, and to a far lesser 
extent on pieces written for exhibi- 
tionistic purposes. This serves to 
point up the double nature peculiar 
to the organ. It is an instrument 
which is designed for both worship 
and concert. Parenthetically, let me 
say that I avoid using the terms 
“sacred” and “secular” because in all 
great periods of church music there 
has been virtually no stylistic dis- 
tinction between the secular and the 
sacred. To make the distinction to- 
day is merely to acknowledge the 
secularization of our age, and the fact 
that there no longer exist accepted 
standards of taste in the aesthetic 


* Reprinted by permission from Re- 
sponse, I, 2 (Advent 1959), 18—23, pub- 
lished by the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts. 


+ Head of the Music Department of 
Muhlenberg College and Associate Professor 
of Music, Allentown, Pa, 
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realm. Today, general sociological 
changes and the growing specializa- 
tion in all branches of music have 
made such a distinction unavoidable. 
So-called “secular” characteristics in 
sacred music are often objectionable 
less on account of their intrinsically 
secular quality, but because the music 
is not first-rate music to begin with. 
This is not to discredit the value of 
the very perceptive analysis of cer- 
tain secular features, particularly in 
Victorian music, which Archibald 
Davidson provided in his Protestant 
Church Music in America. But how 
much better it would be if we would 
simply distinguish between good 
and bad music, rather than try to 
emphasize the distinction between 
sacred and secular. 


The Use of the Organ. — The 
choice of service music is based 
principally on liturgical considera- 
tions, that of recital music purely on 
musical ones. A tension may well 
exist today between the more con- 
servative demands of the liturgy and 
the less conservative demands of the 
recital program. A much freer hand- 
ling of dissonance, as a result of much 
experimentation in the 1920s, has 
taken place in contemporary music. 
To a certain extent, the organ resists 
a radical musical language. In it the 
highly developed, mutually reinforc- 
ing upper harmonics, abetted by the 
organ’s inherent lack of rhythmic- 
percussive characteristics can easily 
reduce to screaming or piercing dis- 
sonance chords which in the or- 
chestra or on the piano may sound 
expressive or evocative if their spac- 
ing and sequence is not carefully 


worked out. This may, in part, ac- 
count for the fact that few composers 
outside the realm of church music 
have written for the organ and that 
relatively little truly contemporary 
organ music exists — again, in con- 
trast to other musical instruments 
which have a genuinely representa- 
tive contemporary repertoire written 
by the leading composers of our day. 
I do not mean to imply that only 
highly dissonant or experimental 
works are really contemporary, but 
that the range within contemporary 
music, which in orchestral or piano 
music, for instance, swings from a 
rather conservative to a tautly dis- 
sonant idiom, is fairly narrow in the 
realm of organ music. I am attaching 
no value judgment to this observa- 
tion. 

In order to elaborate on a thought 
implicit in my opening sentence, let 
me contrast the present-day situation 
of the organ as a service and a recital 
instrument with the situation around 
1900. The interesting fact is that the 
organ, in contrast to the piano or 
violin, hardly existed as a recital in- 
strument at that time. The great 19th 
century organists that come to mind, 
such as Anton Bruckner or César 
Franck used the organ for large-scale 
improvisations rather than using its 
literature. It is characteristic that 
Bruckner, in spite of his fame as an 
organ virtuoso, did not leave any 
organ compositions behind. The 
ability to improvise on the organ, a 
tradition of many centuries, has been 
kept alive (in contrast to other instru- 
ments where it is almost lost now- 
adays, except in jazz), particularly in 
the French organ school. It was 
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largely due to the pioneering efforts 
of Karl Straube in Germany and 
Marcel Dupré in France, who as first- 
rate virtuoso players restored to the 
organ its prestige as an instrument 
with a great heritage, that the organ 
began again to be taken seriously. 
Furthermore, the penchant for the 
historical approach to music, which 
began in the nineteenth century, 
bore fruit in returning to the organ 
the works which Bach wrote for the 
instrument, thus halting a _ trend 
which had enjoyed, and was enjoy- 
ing, a great vogue — transcribing for 
piano the music which had originally 
been written for another performing 
medium (e. g., Franz Liszt’s tran- 
scriptions of Bach’s organ works). 
Together with this start at re-apprais- 
ing the literature for the organ came 
the growing realization that the in- 
strument could serve satisfactorily for 
recital as well as service. 


THE ROMANTIC VERSUS 

THE CLASSIC/BAROQUE ORGAN 

The pages of the Diapason * have 
been somewhat less filled lately with 
temperamental outbursts of opinions 
and discussions concerning the rela- 
tive merits of the two types of organ: 
romantic and classic/baroque. Right 
now the issue of tracker versus elec- 
tric action seems to have taken the 
place of the former discussion, with 
equally heated opinions pro and con. 
The importance of each stop having 
a carefully considered place in the 
over-all ensemble, of sufficiently de- 
veloped mutations and mixtures, of 


* The monthly journal of the American 
Guild of Organists and the Royal Canadian 
College of Organists. 
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the placement and the size of the 
organ chamber within the church and 
of favorable acoustical conditions — 
all this seems to be generally ac- 
knowledged today. And few would 
deny the desirability in a large organ 
of string tone and solo stops. 

But after all this is said, there still 
remains the main consideration: how 
to communicate, how to make a large 
segment of the organ literature, 
namely, the music of Bach and the 
pre-Bach period, come alive to pres- 
ent-day listeners. Even granting the 
willingness of a listener to open him- 
self to such music, there is still a cer- 
tain amount of musical experience 
and historical background desirable 
or, at least, helpful, for real enjoy- 
ment. Program notes which point out 
succinctly what to listen for in a 
composition can be of real help. Im- 
portant, too, is the proper placement 
of compositions in an effective se- 
quence (perhaps we have too many 
chronologically oriented programs). 

It seems to me that we have almost 
won the battle of the necessity for an 
organ that can produce fairly au- 
thentically the music of the baroque 
period in music (ca. 1600—1750). 
But we are only beginning to ap- 
proach the problem involved in a 
valid interpretation of earlier music: 
namely, of arriving at a fusion of 
a thorough historical knowledge of 
the music and its time and a personal 
identification with the music itself. 
Mechanical objectivity is as ill-ad- 
vised as is subjective indulgence. 
There is certainly room in interpreta- 
tion for the differences of personali- 
ties and individual temperaments, but 
they must be contained within the 
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boundaries of a given style, even 
though felt and re-created through 
the mind and heart of a twentieth- 
century player. The differences in 
size and make-up of various organs 
make the task of the organist one of 
the most challenging and difficult 
ones as compared with that of other 
instrumentalists. He shares with 
them the necessity for being a thor- 
ough technician, but he can depend 
less, perhaps, on instinctive musician- 
ship alone than can the instrumental- 
ist playing the more immediately 
accessible music of the nineteenth 
century, which constitutes so im- 
portant a part of the literature for 
almost all instruments, except the 
organ. 

In 1900 the ideals of the clas- 
sic/baroque organ did not exist. The 
question of “classic” versus “roman- 
tic” had not even been raised. But it 
is interesting that the highly success- 
ful pioneering efforts of men like 
Straube and Dupré to regain for the 
organ the dignity of a great musical 
instrument took place during the hey- 
day of the romantic organ, with its 
prominent use of solo stops, quick 
shifting registrations, a graduated, 
romantically-conceived scale of dy- 
namics, etc. The gradual shift to 
the ideal of the classic/baroque 
organ, in which Albert Schweitzer 
played a leading role at the begin- 
ning of this century, will be touched 
upon in the third section of this 
article. 

ORGAN LITERATURE 

In surveying the literature written 
for the organ, one is struck by the 
dearth of significant writing follow- 
ing the death of Johann Sebastian 
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Bach. Whereas the great nineteenth- 
century composers are well repre- 
sented in programs of symphonic 
music, piano and other solo instru- 
ments, they are much less represented 
on organ programs. We have the 
Felix Mendelssohn sonatas — which 
are not fully representative of the 
talent of their composer, a few vir- 
tuoso compositions by Franz Liszt, 
the Julius Reubke sonata, the post- 
humous chorale prelude of Johannes 
Brahms, and, finally, the important 
output of César Franck. His last 
three chorales, particularly, which 
are so closely associated with the 
sound of Cavaillé-Col organ in the 
St. Sulpice church in Paris, and the 
works mentioned above are the main 
heritage of the last century. The real 
blossoming of the romantic school of 
organ playing, however, was reached 
only at the beginning of this century 
in the works of Max Reger and Sig- 
fried Karg-Elert, and in the many 
transcriptions from orchestral works 
which were performed at that time. 
When we recall how Reger was 
championed in his time as the man 
who had brought back the prestige of 
a long-lost, great tradition with his 
prolific, contrapuntal and chordal 
compositions for organ, and when we 
see how little his music seems to be 
played today, we cannot help feeling 
that the era which spawned the de- 
velopment of the romantic organ was 
not just favorable for the creation of 
great music for the organ. Perhaps 
the oft-quoted statement about a 
great genius being born at the right 
time is applicable in reverse in re- 
gard to Reger. He was a genius born 
at the wrong time. In spite of some 
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great fantasies, such as “Wake, 
Awake,” and in spite of his immense 
talent, the mixture of naiveté and 
sophistication, of simplicity and bom- 
bast did not produce an artistically 
valid and unified expression, 


Let us further recall the complete 
orientation after the first World War, 
largely helped along by Karl Straube. 
The building of the classical Prae- 
torius organ in Freiburg in the early 
1920's, under Willibald Gurlitt, began 
a reform based on the construction 
principles of the classic/baroque 
organ and the rediscovery of its liter- 
ature which is still gaining momen- 
tum today. No other instrument or 
instrumental literature demonstrates 
anything comparable to this re- 
orientation in the field of the organ 
and its music. 


We can see how the interest in, and 
re-evaluation of, baroque music is in- 
timately bound up with our time, and 
to a certain extent has influenced the 
writing of contemporary organ music 
of Tournemire, Messiaen, Alain, 
Langlais, and others, is infinitely su- 
perior to the academicism and rather 
shallow sentimentality of Widor and 
Guilmant.. German music, with the 
exception of the Hindemith sonatas 
and some music of Pepping and 
Schroeder, is as yet little known in 
this country — particularly, the music 
of Johann Nepomuk David. In view 
of the complete and amazing coming- 
of-age of American orchestral, cham- 
ber and vocal music since World 
War I, it is strange that American 
organ music has commanded little 
attention. Could it be that American 
church music has been too isolated, 
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or that the denominationalism in this 
country has kept music (and religion) 
on too low a cultural level? 


CONCLUSION: PRESENT SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 

There is no reason to end on a pes- 
simistic note. The organ, as an instru- 
ment, has gained stature in recent 
decades through the inclusion of 
principles of classic/baroque design. 
About this there can be no doubt. But 
we have to be constantly on guard 
against mass production and as- 
sembly line methods, an ever-present 
danger in our day. It is unfortunate 
that the organ, for economic reasons, 
has to compete with electronic instru- 
ments, which attempt to imitate pipe 
organ sound and try to be authentic 
purveyors of organ literature. The 
evolution and development of elec- 
tronic instruments has certainly been 
amazing. We are just at the begin- 
ning of a vast era of musical experi- 
mentation with electronic sound. 
This is fine as long as electronic in- 
struments do not masquerade in the 
guise of true organs, 


There are a number of reasons for 
being encouraged over the situation 
in contemporary organ music. We 
know, for instance, of Marilyn 
Mason’s recent commissioning of 
American composers to write for the 
organ, and of her playing of their 
compositions — a very constructive 
and courageous undertaking. Other 
outstanding recitalists have also con- 
sistently championed the cause of 
contemporary music for the organ. 
This will have the effect of raising 
the level of music being written. 
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Another important stimulus to the 
composer writing for the organ 
should be the increasing number and 
distribution of contemporary Amer- 
ican organs that embody the best 
features of the different periods of 
organ design. 

Supremely great geniuses, like 
Bach, are not only born at the right 
time, but, as synthesizers of the ar- 
tistic expression of a whole age, they 
build on the achievements of lesser 
men and benefit by the prevailing 
high standards of craftsmanship in 
their time. We need to be aware of 
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a great past, to be open to the best 
that is being produced in contempo- 
rary art, and to work toward a still 
higher level of craftsmanship in the 
future. Only a milieu such as this 
can produce a master. The mutual: 
understanding between the church 
and the artist had for centuries been 
the basis for the creation and nurtur- 
ing of great art. The church must 
again encourage the artist, in order 
that there may be a place for a vital, 
living art in our time. Then the Bib- 
lical injunction to “sing to the Lord 
a new song” will not be in vain. 


MR. RECHLIN’S CREED 


I believe that the organ is the instrument of the Church and God. 


It alone has the capacity appropriately to express the whole infinite 
gamut of religious faith and feeling, the majesty and power of God, His love 
and mercy, the calm strength of faith resting in the drama of redemption. 
It can preach God with telling effect to restless, seething, seeking, at times 
willful and proud, at times, broken and despairing humanity. 

To the lasting shame of the Church it must be said that this, its powerful 
aid, has lost its strength. Its divine, true notes have been changed to the 
gambols of the harlequin and to the sweetly sentimental lyrics of an age of 


little faith. 


How can we hope for real religious feeling if the growing generation hears 
in church the strains and rhythms with which it associates the theater, the 
circus, the dance hall and every impulse toward the pleasure and self- 


indulgence of a worldly life? 


It is true, the heart of the hour of worship is the preaching of the Word. 
Yet as a picture is strengthened or marred by its frame, so the atmosphere 
of the church leaves a far deeper and more lasting impression than the spoken 


word. 


The Church’s music makes the Church’s atmosphere. It carries either 
the spirit of reverence or of irreverence. It comes either from eternity or from 
this world. It leads Christian people either to faith and eternity or to arrogance 


and worldliness. 


It is imperative to reserve the organ for the divine mission of the Church. 
Purity of preaching cannot go hand in hand with the muddied feelings created 
by organ music that fits anywhere better than in the House of God. 


(From a folder announcing the 1923—24 fourth annual recital tour 
of Dr. Edward Rechlin, internationally known Lutheran Church — 


Missouri Synod organist) 


The Organist and the Organ Recital 


Luioyp D. Li&ss * 


Organ recitals are attended by 
those who are curious, by students, 
by casual listeners, by dilettantes, 
and by organists. From the music 
presented each draws the values he 
seeks. 


The curious ones are thrilled by 
rolls of thunderous sound in contrast 
to a solo string stop. Casual listeners 
ponder the day’s problems until they 
are distracted by familiar melodies or 
jarred by passages rendered entirely 
too fortissimo for their context. 
Dilettantes (those who follow art in 
a trifling way) finger their programs 
and crane their necks to notice fa- 
miliar faces or an occasional com- 
poser who might happen to be seated 
among the audience. Organists hear 
the music as it is played by artists. 
For this reason they provide the focal 
point for our attention. They will 
benefit and grow most through con- 
scientious attendance at well-pre- 
pared organ recitals regardless of 
their ability and/or instrument limi- 
tations. 

In view of the diversity of attitudes 
brought to a recital by the audience, 
one might well ask, “Why does the 
organist attend organ recitals?” 


To hear a diversity of organ literature 

Recitals are, of necessity, in the 
“performance” or “show” category, 
and for this reason we find a diversity 
of material presented. While attend- 
ing organ recitals, the listening or- 
ganist hears a wide variety of organ 
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literature played within a reasonably 
short period of time. While this re- 
cital music, however expertly com- 
posed and interpreted, is usually 
music entirely unsuitable for the 
church service, it may serve the or- 
ganist as a platform from which to 
observe and evaluate church music. 


The organ recital, likewise, may 
provide the only opportunity for 
many interesting longer works to be 
heard. For example, the longer, major 
organ compositions of the great Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach and others are 
rarely heard outside the concert hall. 
Their diversity in construction and 
their variability of demands on the 
recitalist’s technique and musician- 
ship can be as enlightening to one 
who is primarily a church organist as 
is the recitalist’s demonstration of an 
ability to make the best use of the 
instrument at hand. 


To motivate an examination of one’s 
own library of organ music 


Hearing organ recital music may 
induce the listener-organist to ex- 
amine and augment his own reper- 
toire of organ music. He may become 
interested in mastering previously 
ignored organ works or he may be 
stimulated enough to buy a compo- 
sition. Certainly an alert organist will 
not be content to know only the 
music he plays and hears in a church 


* Teacher and director of music, Zion 
Lutheran School and Church, Hinsdale, Il. 
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service; on the contrary, he will want 
to know more and more about the 
entire field of organ literature. 


To hear various readings of great 
music 

As the organist hears more than 
an occasional organ recital, he may 
frequently become startled by the 
different treatments of a given opus. 
For example, the long “Prelude in 
E Flat” by Bach has been played in 
various ways. The wise listener will 
not anticipate the customary registra- 
tion and tempi, but he will learn to 
sit passively in expectation of the 
things to come. 


By attending organ recitals, an or- 
ganist soon learns that great organ 
virtuosi differ in their readings of 
great organ music. Has any ardent 
recital goer ever heard the famous 
“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” by 
Bach played exactly alike by two dif- 
ferent artists? Though interpretations 
differ, each player may be able to 
justify his concepts of the classics he 
plays and thus broaden the horizons 
of the listening organist. Here is an 
area where the ubiquitous phono- 
graph is a poor substitute. * 


To hear others play 


For many organists the organ re- 
cital provides the only opportunity 
to hear another individual play. 
What better model could be heard 
than an artist using his skill in organ 
works he has mastered! Though the 


* For a provocative treatment of the 
phonograph see the article by Hubert Lamb, 
“High Fidelity ——To What?” in Harpers 
Magazine, CCXX January 1960, 72—75. 


difference between performer and 
listener, between the organ at the 
recital and the organ in the attend- 
ing organist’s local church may be 
vast, parallels in principles of good 
organ playing may be drawn by the 
wide-awake recital goer. 


To support and encourage organ 
recitalists 


Organ recitals, thanks to churches, 
organists’ guilds, and civic organiza- 
tions, are numerous. The metropoli- 
tan areas of our land, especially, pro- 
vide a wealth of organ recitals and 
recitalists where modern transporta- 
tion provides easy access to them. 
The response to these recitals must 
necessarily come from the audience, 
actual and potential. 


It is hard to believe that organists 
are too busy to attend the best in 
organ recitals year in and year out. 
If organists as a class are indifferent 
to organ recitals, we can hardly ex- 
pect the average music lover to be 
more devoted. Our presence at organ 
recitals as organists, learners, pro- 
moters, and supporters is essential to 
the continued development of music, 
of music listeners, and, above all, of 
musicmakers. Filled churches, filled 
recital halls, filled organ lofts at 
organ recitals will result finally in 


filled heads and filled souls. 
To be edified 


How often does not a successful 
organ recital edify the hearer! The 
profundity, the gossamer, the gran- 
deur, the intimacy, or the various 
moods of the music in the recital may 
transport the recital goer from the 
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mundane to the ethereal. If an organ 
recital did no more than to edify an 
audience, such a program would be 
worth both giving and hearing. 


To improve one’s own service as 
organist 


If, as is so often pointed out, we 
are to offer God our best efforts in 


His service as church organists, we 
must learn “how to do it” or “how 
not to do it,” and this can be learned 
from others as well as from our own 
training and experience. Hearing 
many worthy organ recitals can be 
a big step toward our own improve- 
ment as church and/or recital or- 
ganists. 


The special values and functions of the choir are these: 


1. 1 Chron. 25:7 tells us that God separated 288 persons who were “in- 
structed in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning” for special 
musical service. The choir, then, is the smaller company within a congregation 
whose abilities and interest in music make it possible for them to render 
a special musical service. They, in turn, accompany, lead, and instruct the 


congregation in the songs of the Lord. 


2. This company of singers can do certain things on a somewhat higher 
musical level than the whole congregation can do and usually does for itself. 
For instance, a choir can sing a special part-setting of a hymn or chorale 
which a congregation usually sings in unison. Or a choir may sing a special 
setting of a part of the liturgy which the congregation usually sings in simpler 


form. 


3. In liturgical worship the choir may sing some portions of the service 
which the officiant might otherwise read or chant, such as the Introit, the 


Gradual, or settings of Psalms. 


4. The choir makes a special contribution which is unique to it when it 
presents a motet, anthem, or other special music. In this function the choir is 
irreplaceable, for this act of worship requires special talent and training. 


Cart Hatter in The Christian Choir Member, pp. 10, 11 


The term “modern music” worries many people; even to mention the term 
causes the “die-hards,” both in the Church and without, to squirm. But let 
no “die-hard” ever believe that his opinions, or his likes or dislikes, can stop 


the wheel of artistic progress. There always has been “modern music.” 


The 


art one generation calls new or modern comes to be that accepted generally 
by the following generation, and it has always been so. The radicals of one 
generation become the conservatives of the next, and this will probably always 
be so. Many churchgoers of today use the term “modern music” to refer dis- 
paragingly to an idiom as yet unfamiliar to them. These people “know what 
they like,” as the old saying goes, and it always turns out that they like what 
they are accustomed to. If they are not accustomed to fine church music, it is 
the fault of the musician in charge and of the clergyman whose deputy he is. 
The measure of their artistic stature — that is, the musician’s and the clergy- 
man’s — is generally the measure of the congregation’s artistic stature. 

Leo Sowerby in Ideals in Church Music (Greenwich, Conn.: The 

Seabury Press, 1956, 65¢), page 14. 


Who Is a Parish Musician? 


HERBERT D. BRUENING ” 


Is an organist, or a choir leader, or 
an organist-choirmaster a parish mu- 
sicianP 

Of course — naturally! 

Is a teacher in a classroom or de- 
partmentalized setup of sacred and/or 
secular music, vocal and/or instru- 
mental music, in a Christian day 
school (an elementary full-time par- 
ish or parochial school) a parish 
musician? 

Most assuredly! 

Is a man or woman teaching music 
in our Lutheran high schools, col- 
leges, seminaries, or university (Val- 
paraiso) a parish musician? 

Why not? 

Are not these schools of higher 
learning extensions of our Lutheran 
elementary schools into the post- 
confirmation years? From pre-kinder- 
garten schools through terminal 
schools for our pastors and Christian 
day school teachers and through the 
university for our laity, our Missouri 
Synod system of Christian education 
is actually one system on various 
levels. 

Is someone who has something to 
do with music in one of the part-time 
educational agencies of a Christian 
congregation a parish musician? 
Someone in a Sunday school class, a 
confirmation class, a Bible class, a 
weekday released-time class in reli- 
gion, an after-school class in Christian 
training, a Saturday class in religious 
instruction, a vacation Bible school 
class, a pre-kindergarten class, or a 
church-sponsored nursery — school 
class? 


Yes! 

Is a person fostering music in one 
of the societies of the parish a parish 
musician? A person who gives occa- 
sional or periodic attention in a 
church group (other than choral) to 
music as a handmaiden of religion, 
a bearer of culture, or a vehicle of 
entertainment? 

It would seem so! 

All these kinds of leaders of music 
in a church are parish musicians in a 
direct, narrow sense. There are 
others, however, who may be classi- 
fied as parish musicians in a some- 
what indirect, broad sense. Thus, 
there is the pastor of a congregation. 
Is he a parish musician? 

Definitely! 

It is he who as spiritual leader of 
his parish is responsible also for the 
music heard, sung, and/or played in 
his congregation, i. e., on church 
premises, under the sponsorship of 
his church or one of its approved 
groups. He is therefore duty-bound 
to help set the tone (spiritual, musi- 
cal, or God-pleasing in general) also 
in the musical activities associated 
with his parish, 

Naturally, the pastor of a Christian 
congregation is first and foremost 
concerned about music in worship 
and music and worship. He chooses 
his sermon texts and suitable hymns 
for scheduled services weeks or 
months in advance, thus enabling his 


* Teacher and director of music, Ev. 
Luth. Church of St. Luke; music editor, 
LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 
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church musician(s) to select fitting 
organ and choir music in ample time 
for adequate preparation. He may 
chant all of the liturgy assigned to 
the pastor, or part of it, or none of it; 
the sung responses of the congrega- 
tion, the liturgical music of the 
choir(s) — these are his business also. 

Tacitly or openly he may approve 
or disapprove in an objective way 
the choice of incidental music in 
church services or its manner of 
presentation. Only too well he knows 
that organists, choirs, soloists (vocal 
or instrumental), or pastors. can help 
to make or break a service. Ideally, 
the pastor is consequently interested 
in the appropriateness of music in 
corporate worship, in the quality of 
the music itself, and in its: offering 
to God in a dedicated and desirable 
way spiritually and artistically. 

He, as shepherd of his flock, aids 
by giving consecrated and competent 
leadership in defining the purposes of 
musical life in its various phases 
under church auspices. He assists in 
developing God-pleasing — attitudes 
among individuals and church groups 
in any phase of music bearing the 
imprimatur of his parish. He works 
in harmony with the called or. ap- 
pointed parish musicians of his staff 
and others involved. They, in turn, 
work in consonance with him. In 
short, he actively supports, encour- 
ages, and sponsors any worthwhile 
musical endeavors of his church. 


May we, therefore, look upon the 
pastor as a special kind of church 
musician? 

Yes, we may! 

Are members of a music committee 
of a parish, if there be such, parish 
musicians in a broad sense? 

Yes, if they properly function as 
assistants in, and supporters of, the 
music program of a parish as defined 
by the principal responsible parish 
musicians; namely, the organist(s), 
the choirmaster(s), the teachers of 
the day school and perhaps other 
educational agencies within a con- 
gregation, and, by all means, the 
pastors. 

Are young and old participating in 
the music of a parish in various 
situations also parish musicians? 

Decidedly so! 

It is they, the members of a parish, 
who actively or passively take part 
in the music led by those in charge 
of some musical phase in the parish, 
be it in formal or informal worship, 
in a purely musical presentation (re- 
cital, concert, music appreciation 
activity), or in wholesome musical 
entertainment (operetta, music play, 
party game music). 

So, then, who is a parish musician 
in general? 

Any person in charge of some 
phase of music in a parish under 
church direction or any person taking 
part in such music in one way or 
another. 


The “pure” teachers colleges, like the “pure” liberal arts colleges, are grad- 
ually disappearing. Next to the community college movement, the conversion 
of single-purpose institutions into complex units is perhaps the most dynamic 
aspect of contemporary expansion of higher education. — Kari Writ1amM 


Meyer, in School and Society 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
ATTENDANCE 


A new high in convention attend- 
ance was reached when 565 delegates 
reported for the 1960 LEA-NLPTL 
convention held at Milwaukee. Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin delegations led 
the 25 states represented with 152 
and 117 respectively. The total 
registration included over 160 in the 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


LEA section. It is apparent that 
more and more local boards of edu- 
cation are recognizing the benefits 
derived by their schools from send- 
ing a faculty member to the conven- 
tion at congregational expense. 


DR. HOFFMANN SPEAKS 
One of the many highlights of the 
convention was the stirring and in- 
spiring address of Dr. Oswald Hoff- 


Seated at the head table for the LEA-NLPTL banquet, l. to r.: NLPTL chairman, Emil 

Benz; LEA chairman, Donald Behnken; NLPTL vice-president and convention chairman, 

Mrs. Harvey Zunker; Lutheran Hour and banquet speaker, Dr. Oswald Hoffmann; Con- 

cordia, Milwaukee, president and banquet toastmaster, Rev. Walter Stuenkel; Vice-President 

of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, Dr. Oliver Harms; Mrs. Walter Stuenkel; and 
Harvey Zunker 
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mann, who challenged the delegates 
to work as hard for the cause of 
Christianity as Communists seem 
willing to work against it. Upon the 
conclusion of his message the 550 
banquet guests spontaneously stood 
to give the Lutheran Hour speaker a 
prolonged ovation, 


1961 CONVENTION SITE 


The delegates heartily endorsed 
the proposal of the 1961 convention 
site committee when its chairman, 
Robert Schlesselmann, announced 
the Senior College campus. of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., as the committee’s 
choice. 


CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS 


Some of the resolutions discussed 
and adopted by the LEA delegates 
were: 


[October 


Teachers’ Conference Support of 
the LEA. — Resolved, That LEA 
members be encouraged to share the 
needs of the LEA with their respec- 
tive conferences and to encourage 
these conferences to support the LEA 
with financial contributions. Both 
the Northern Illinois and the North- 
ern Indiana teachers’ conferences 
have pointed the way during the past 
year with two hundred-dollar con- 
tributions from their _ treasuries. 
These and future donations are espe- 
cially timely in view of the fact that 
expenses to be incurred in the re- 
search and development of the 1961 
yearbook will substantially exceed 
normal budget appropriations. 


Campus LEA Chapters. — Re- 
solved, That the LEA Executive 
Board be asked to study the estab- 


Exhibit prepared for recent LEA‘ convention illustrates the various steps whereby an idea 
finally becomes a formally printed LEA yearbook 
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lishment of active LEA chapters at 
each of the Synodical Conference 
colleges and seminaries preparing 
pastors and teachers as well as area 
chapters. 


Future Lutheran Teachers. — Re- 
solved, That the LEA Executive 
Board be asked to study the estab- 
lishment of future Lutheran teachers 
clubs at the several community Lu- 
theran high schools. (Since studies 
have shown that vocational choices 
are often made during the early and 
middle teen years, many public high 
schools have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of such clubs as_ recruit- 
ment agencies. ) 


1960 LEA Yearbook. — Resolved, 
That LEA members be encouraged to 
recommend study of this yearbook 
in their respective District and re- 
gional professional conferences, and 
that the LEA extend its sincere 
thanks to all who contributed to the 
publication of the Yearbook, Child 
Concepts of God, particularly to Dr. 
Oliver Graebner. 


School Libraries. — Resolved, That 
all LEA members be encouraged to 
give careful study to the soon-to-be- 
published Young People’s Literature 
Board Catalog of basic library books, 
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Notable Books for Christian Chil- 
dren, and to the recently published 
American Library Association’s guide 
for the formation and/or develop- 
ment of school libraries, Standard 
for School Library Programs. 


Election Procedures. — Resolved, 
That the Committee on Election Pro- 
cedures be authorized to formulate 
an election procedure which will con- 
sist of a single slate selected from 
the total membership; that every 
LEA member shall be eligible for 
nomination to any office on the basis 
of his capability for service to the 
LEA; that the committee be au- 
thorized to formulate election pro- 
cedures which provide continuity for 
elected offices; that the committee be 
authorized to structure a plan re- 
ducing the number of meetings held 
by the board. (Note: The complete 
wording of this and the preceding 
resolutions will appear in the Con- 
vention Proceedings, the fall LEA 
monograph. The latter, which will 
be mailed to all LEA members, will 
also include the convention papers 
and essays as well as the annual re- 
port from the president. ) 


WALTER DOBBERFUHL 


Watching television is not per se bad; reading is not per se good. It is true 
that reading can (and perhaps more often than television does) engage the 
mind of the reader and compels him to meet the author at least part way. It is 
also true that television can (and perhaps too often does) occupy time without 
occupying the mind of the viewer. Television can be a comforting distraction 
from fatigues and anxieties of the day for one who has grappled with challeng- 
ing problems; it can be an opiate for the drugged viewer who sits thoughtlessly 
watching the flicker of the cathode tube. — ArrHur S. McDoNnaLp 


Current Books and Periodicals 


Eprror’s Note: The Current Books and Periodicals section of this issue of LUTHERAN 
EpucatTion has been devoted to a review of instrumental and choral music appropriate to 
the Christmas season. The editors of LurHERAN EpucaTIoN are indebted to Dr. Herbert 
Bruening, music director of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Luke in Chicago, for 
his selection and appraisal of the materials here reviewed. 


THE GREAT O ANTIPHONS OF AD- 
VENT. English translations by Arthur 


Carl Piepkorn; musical settings by 
Healy Willan. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958. Complete 


scores (97-6302), $1.50; choir copy 
(98-1446), 25¢; the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis (98-1447), 25¢; service 
folder for “An Advent Devotion Based 
on the Great O Antiphons” (97-7587), 
$5.00 per hundred. 


To see what this Advent devotion is like, 
get the complete score. Read Dr. Piepkorn’s 
history of the Great O Antiphons, the fore- 
word, and the text of the service based on 
the Antiphons; note also Donald Meyer’s 
Christmas Eve Devotion. Observe the musi- 
cal settings by Dr. Willan for four-part 
mixed chorus. They are vocal in character, 
churchly in style, comfortable in range, 
similar but varied in composition, challeng- 
ing in nature. All in all, these provide a 
devotional and musical enrichment! 


SONG OF THE BIRTH OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST (In Nativitatem Do- 
mini Nostri Jesu Christi Canticum) by 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier (1634? to 
1704). Edited by H. Wiley Hitchcock. 
For solo voices, mixed chorus, two 
violins, and continuo. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1959. Score 
(No. 97-6307), $1.50. Violin I (No. 
97-4453), 50¢. Violin II (No. 97-4454), 
50¢. Violoncello (No. 97-4455), 50¢. 
Latin and English texts. 


Here is a classic oratorio combining early 
French and Italian traits. Forty pages of 
“childlike sweet and simple” music; 7 pages 
of instrumental; 12 pages for solo voices 
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(sopranos or baritone); 21 pages for 
SSAATB and SSATB chorus. 

Editor Hitchcock of the University of 
Michigan provides an informative two-page 
introduction in the score. 

While not difficult, this historic opus re- 
quires the best efforts of consecrated and 
competent performers and conductors with 
above-average qualities. Charpentier’s ora- 
torio is timely and timeless — rewarding. 


ALL MY HEART THIS NIGHT RE- 
JOICES. A Christmas Cantata by Her- 
mann Erdlen. For mixed chorus, so- 
prano and bass soloists, congregation 
(ad lib.), and organ or orchestra (the 
orchestral score and complete instru- 
mentation are available on rental; write 
for complete information). St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
$1.50. 


With a text arranged by Martin J. Nau- 
mann from the Bible and Christmas hymns, 
this new Christmas cantata offers a wel- 
come relief from the many hackneyed 
Christmas music services. The organ accom- 
paniment in parts seems pianistic, like a 
transcription from the orchestral score for 
piano. The ten-page “Glory to God!” chorus 
has a_ three-stave organ accompaniment 
which, like the other accompaniments, re- 
quires a capable organist. The chorale, All 
My Heart This Night Rejoices, occurs four 
times (thrice with congregation participat- 
ing) in this 46-page, 16-section, largely 
straightforward, diatonic cantata. Portions 
can well be used separately in regular 
Christmas services. Lullaby and Angels’ 
Song (No.2), using A Great and Mighty 
Wonder (Tune: Es ist ein’ Ros’; Lutheran 
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Hymnal 76), is a charming soprano solo 
with pastoral background; it can stand alone 
also as a unison group number. How ideal 
if a successful recording of a cantata like 
this were available for choirmasters and 
choirs! 


O HOLY CHILD. (SAB.) A Bohemian 
carol arranged by Carl Halter. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1955. 18¢ (CH 1083). 


The carol is a simple tune providing uni- 
son singing in stanzas one and three with 
interesting organ or piano accompaniment, 
together with an unaccompanied second 
stanza for soprano, alto, and baritone. The 
voice leading is good; the general effect is 
appealing. 


NOW SING WE, NOW REJOICE (In 
Dulci Jubilo). German melody; setting 
by Richard Wienhorst. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1959. 20¢ 
(No. 98-1475). 


An immortal 14th-century melody is 
placed in a 20th-century setting for soprano- 
alto-baritone chorus. A familiar melody is 
enriched by some unfamiliar harmonies. 


O PEOPLE OF SYON by Everett Titcomb. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1955. SATB. 20¢ (CH. 1084). 


The text is taken from the Introit for 
the second Sunday in Advent; the number 
may be sung accompanied or unaccom- 
panied. Dr. Titcomb of Boston is well 
known for the churchly quality of his in- 
trinsically musical choral compositions. 


HOSANNA, BE THE CHILDREN’S SONG 
TO CHRIST, THE CHILDREN’S 
KING. Melody: St. Anne (Croft, 
1708) in a setting by Richard Wien- 
horst. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956. 18¢ (No. 98-1359). Uni- 
son, SA, unison with descant. 


This composition is designed for use on 
the first Sunday in Advent or Palm Sunday. 
It has preludial, supporting, interludial, 
descanting, and postludial organ accompani- 
ments. Here is noble arrangement of a 
grand tune with a grand text by James 
Montgomery. 


PRAISE GOD THE LORD, YE SONS OF 
MEN by Nikolaus Herman-Willem 
Mudde. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House. 1958. 22¢ (No. 98-1438). 


Here is a new chorale motet, an exciting 
treatment of a joyful Christmas hymn 
(L.H., 105). Though it is in turn fugal, 
florid, and fortissimo, it always exhibits 
finished writing. This motet is a modern 
gem, ending with the first phrase of From 
Heaven Above sung piano and pianissimo 
in the soprano line. Though there are a 
few divisions, the number is SATB for the 
most part. 


WAKE, NIGHTINGALE, AWAKE. Melody 
from Bamberger Hymnbook, 1670; 
setting by Gerhard Klause for SAB 
with descant. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1956. 18¢ (No. 
98-1114). 


This number may also be sung by so- 
pranos and altos accompanied by organ 
or piano together with a flute or recorder 
obbligato ad libitum. This is an attractive 
arrangement of a hauntingly beautiful old 
carol. 


BETHL’EM LAY A-SLEEPING. (SSA.) 
A Polish carol; tune-setting by Healy 
Willan. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1957. 20¢ (No. 98-1410). 


Entirely accompanied with unison soprano 
I and II, solo with soprano I and II, or 
descant with soprano I and II, this number 
is more suitable for a carol service than 
for Christmas Day. 


A LITTLE SHEPHERD MUSIC by Harald 
Rohlig. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1958. 75¢. For flute or 
recorder and organ or piano (oboe or 
clarinet may be substituted for flute 
or recorder). 


After a meditative beginning this atmos- 
pheric Christmas selection continues with 
“Es kommt ein Schiff, geladen” (“There 
Comes a Galley Laden”). Read the words 
of this German carol for background. The 
next section is “very lively” for organ with 
8’ Flute (with big chiff) and Zimbel and 
Ped. Rankett 16’; Da capo al fine. This is 
a composition of merit which deserves a 
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place in a service of Christmas music. Try 
it, use it annually. It will “grow” on you 
and your listeners. 


ALL PRAISE TO THEE, ETERNAL GOD. 
(Unison.) (Gelobet seist du, Jesu 
Christ.) Ancient melody, ca. 1400 in 
a setting by Ludwig Lenel. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1957. 
20¢ (No. 98-1402). 


This famous pre-Reformation chorale for 
unison voices has a vigorous accompani- 
ment, some of it free style. It could be sung 
effectively by all male voices, then all 
trebles, and finally by all groups. 


WHEN THE HERDS WERE WATCHING. 
(Chantons Je Vous Pris.) A French 
Noel setting for SS chorus by Healy 
Willan. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1957. 20¢ (No. 98-1409). 


Sheer loveliness, this quiet Noel is a musi- 
cal garland for Christmastide. Serenely it 
entwines itself into your conscious and sub- 
conscious. 


CHORALE PRELUDE on the Melody Puer 
Nobis Nascitur for strings by Healy 
Willan. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1956. Score (97-4385), 
$1.00. Violin I (97-4384), 25¢. Vio- 
lin II (97-4384), 25¢. Viola (97-4385), 
25¢. Cello (97-4386), 25¢. Bass 
(97-4387), 25¢. Voice (98-1351), 10¢. 

Subtitled “for strings and oboe, flute or 
vocal solo ad libitum,” this transcription by 

a great living composer of church music 

of his organ prelude to Puer Nobis Nascitur 

(L.H., 103) is a gem. In its orchestral 

setting it gains in expressiveness over the 

already lovely organ version. It is struc- 
turally fascinating as short phrases hover 
over the canonic expression of a charming 
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Christmas tune. Here is a “sure thing” 
for active and passive participants in your 
congregation. 


TWO PRELUDES FOR CHRISTMAS (for 
organ) by George Shafer. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
$1.25. 


(1) A Festive Prelude on Veni, Emmanuel 
provides four pages of enduring music for 
the service or recital. There is an arresting 
variety of moods, tempi, volume, and style. 
Ranked as easy to medium difficult to per- 
form, it is as interesting as other worthy 
treatments of Veni, Emmanuel. 


(2) Tintinnabulation — Carillon. These 
six pages of merry music are mainly for 
recital or special Christmas services. Can 
it be a response to “Ring Out, Wild Bells”? 
By association of this “different” piece with 
a real carillon, performers and _ listeners 
ought to enjoy it. 


A NATIVITY SUITE (for organ) by Wil- 
bur Held. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. $1.25. Organ and 
Hammond Registration. 


Here is “serviceable music of very modest 
technical demands” (including a simple 
pedal part) on 

I. Oh, Come, Emmanuel (Moderato) 

II. Silent Night (Whimsically) 


Ill. Shepherds (Brightly; based on a Bo- 
hemian carol ) 


IV. The Three Kings (Slow and stately; 
based on “WE THREE KINGS”) 


V. Joy to the World (Allegro) 


Each part, two pages long, may fittingly 
be used alone or in a group of movements. 
The entire suite is intelligible because of its 
simple, significant development of familiar 
Christmas melodies. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


1. Independent Study. 1960. 36 pp. Catalog No. FS 5.250:50005. 25¢. 
2. Effectiveness in Teaching. 1960. 28 pp. Catalog No. FS 5.250:50006. 20¢. 
This series grows out of a concern for the problems facing the nation’s colleges and 
universities. It proposes to help meet these problems by presenting the findings of research 
and experience bearing upon them. Each publication will deal with a particular educa- 
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tional problem. It will attempt to present evidence assembled in order to describe prac- 


tices which appear promising and to direct the reader to useful sources of additional infor- 
mation and counsel. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN URBAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 91 pp., ill. (1959). 45¢. 

Physical education is considered to be an integral part of the curriculum in good ele- 
mentary schools. This study of the status of physical education for children of elementary 
school age in city school systems reports data on grades one through six. Catalog 
No. FS 5.3:959/15. 


A GUIDE FOR IMPROVING SAFETY EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SCHOOL SHOPS. 
48 pp. (1960). 35¢. 

Prepared in response to the growing concern for adequately training young people to 

meet the hazards associated with employment in an expanding technological era, this guide 


provides useful materials for organizing safety education programs in school shops. Catalog 
No. FS 5.284:84004. 


MARILYN WANTS TO KNOW, AFTER HIGH SCHOOL WHAT? 13 pp., ill. (1955), 
reprinted 1957. 10¢. 

Here is an answer to the question raised by high school girls everywhere: Should I pre- 
pare for a job or for marriage? This leaflet considers the choice of a career or marriage, 
and summarizes briefly the education needed for various types of jobs. It emphasizes con- 
sideration of personal qualifications and interests and the value of work experience, and 
advises as to ways of finding a suitable job. Catalog No. L 13.11:8/2. 


AUDIOLOGY — DETERMINATION OF HEARING LOSS. 18 pp., ill. (1960). 15¢ 

Issued by the Veterans Administration, this publication deals with the procedures for 
measuring hearing losses in veterans. It first reviews the nature of auditory impairments, 
then presents the general principles of both pure tone and speech audiometry, considers 
interpretation of audiometric findings, outlines the special types of hearing losses encoun- 
tered, and summarizes modern tests for distinguishing nonorganic from organic hearing 
losses. Catalog No. VA 1:22:10-115. 


Norte: All of the above may be secured from the U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Luther is the real author of modern liberty of thought and action, the 
giant founder of modern civilization and of pure religion. 
JAMEs FREEMAN CLARK 


Our civil liberty is the result of the open Bible which Luther gave us. 
Henry WarpD BEECHER 


The free millions of the United States may, therefore, well rise up and do 
Luther honor, by cherishing his example, pondering his history, and maintain- 
ing his creed. Bishop THOROLD OF ENGLAND 


Luther’s Catechism is as childlike as it is profound, as comprehensive as un- 
fathomable, simple and elevated. Happy he who nourishes his soul therewith 
and who abides by its teachings. LEOPOLD VON RANKE 


The best commemoration which I can make of this man [Luther] is to 
preach the doctrine he held so dear. SPURGEON 


The inalienable rights of an American citizen are nothing but the Protestant 
idea of the general priesthood of all believers applied to the civil sphere, or 
developed into the corresponding idea of the general kingship of free man. 

Puitie SCHAFF 


Books for Children and Teen- Agers 


hildhood lasts only a little time, and 
books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


C 


Berquist, Grace. THE BOY WHO COULDN'T 
ROAR; illus. by Ruth Van Sciver. Abingdon, 
1960. 32 pp. 

Grades 1—3; Ages 5—8 $1.50 


Whether or not this story is one that “all 
brothers will think about,’ as the jacket 
claims, it will at least give younger brothers 
thoughts on how to manage the situation 
when the time comes to roar like a lion — 
to stand up for their rights. Tommy did 
this quietly and with dignity, and it makes 
an interesting story. His older brother is 
hardly mean, but he shows the typical tal- 
ent for split-second reasoning possessed by 
older brothers and sisters when they’re 
using their siblings somewhat selfishly. 


Family Living — Stories 


Borten, Helen. DO YOU HEAR WHAT | HEAR? 
illus. by author. Abelard, 1960. 44 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $2.75 
While we may think we're not able to ac- 
tually see sounds, the author-illustrator 
gives us page after page of art work that is 
the closest thing possible to visual sounds 
to be found between the covers of a book. 
And young listeners will react to text and 
the colorful, free illustrations as to the 
sounds themselves. Excellent to awaken 
awareness of sounds and rhythm. Fun, too. 


Buck, Margaret W. SMALL PETS FROM WOODS 
AND FIELDS. Abingdon, 1960. 72 pp. 


Grades 4—8; Ages 9-13 $3.00 
This is an especially useful book for the 
young naturalist. The capture of many 
specimens of small animals, birds, and in- 
sects is described. In addition, detailed 
instructions are given for the housing of 
these pets. There are directions through text 
and illustrations for the construction of 
vivariums, terrariums, and cages. There are 
many helpful suggestions also on the feeding 
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and care of both the plants and the animals. 
The common name and the scientific name 
of animals appear in the index. The bibli- 
ography is noteworthy. This book would 
also serve as a handy, simple reference for 
teachers and children planning such projects 
in the classroom. 


636 Pets 


Dick, Trella L. VALIANT VANGUARD; illus. by 
Don Bolognese. Abelard, 1960. 191 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 8-12 $3.00 
Middle-grade boys and girls alike will thrill 
to this exciting story of frontier family life 
under the Indian threat. A refreshing vi- 
brant style enlivens many a suspense-filled 
moment. The unique pleasures as well as 
dangers of this colorful era appear lifelike 
when viewed through the eyes of children. 
Indians become real humans, some illus- 
trating true friendship and Christian charity, 
while others adhere to the “natural” separa- 
tion of the races. The reading once begun, 
no child will have to be coaxed to finish this 
story. 


Frontier — Stories 


Elkin, Benjamin. THE TRUE BOOK OF MONEY; 
illus. by Mary Gehr. Children's, 1960. 48 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7-9 $2.00 
The list of the fifty-two titles in the True 
Book Series would indicate that here is a 
wealth of informative outside reading for 
the beginning reader. The books are as 
simple in vocabulary and style as the sound 
of their titles. In this four-book sampling, 
the simple formula isn’t uniformly successful. 
Communication, for instance, covers so 
much ground, so quickly, that even the 
young reader will feel breathless. Plant 
Experiments uses soft, engaging, picture- 
book illustrations when crisper, lab-type 
drawings might make the directions easier 
to follow. Yet the topic of Animal Homes 
adapts nicely to similar illustrations, and, 
by keeping explanation to a minimum, 
easily encompasses a wide, but not tire- 
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somely all-inclusive list of homes. Of these 
four, Money is the best. Children receive 
allowances and spending privileges at 
younger and younger ages, and this may 
help increase their knowledge of, and re- 
spect for, the mediums of exchange. You 
will want to inspect these books personally 
to choose your own “best,” but if this is not 
possible, you can’t really err in acquiring 
any of them, 


332 Money 


Miner, O. Irene Sevrey. THE TRUE BOOK OF 
COMMUNICATION; illus. by author and Kath- 
erine Evans. Children’s, 1960. 48 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7-9 
384 Communication 


$2.00 


Podendorf, Illa. THE TRUE BOOK OF ANIMAL 


HOMES; illus. by John Hawkinson. Children’s, 
1960. 48 pp. 

Grades 2—4; Ages 7-9 $2.00 
592 Animals 

Podendorf, Illa. THE TRUE BOOK OF PLANT 
EXPERIMENTS; illus. by Bill Armstrong.  Chil- 
dren’s, 1960. 48 pp. 

Grades 2—4; Ages 7-9 $2.00 


630 Plants 


Freeman, Don. CYRANO THE CROW; illus. by 
author. Viking, 1960. 48 pp. 


Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $2.75 
Cyrano can imitate many birds, but has 
forgotten how to caw like a crow. A whim- 
sical text with colorful, intriguing illustra- 
tions. Children will delight in Cyrano’s 
dilemmas. An excellent picture book for 


the small child. 


Birds — Stories 

Gidal, Sonia and Tim. MY VILLAGE IN GREECE; 
illus. by authors. Pantheon, 1960. 78 pp. 
Grades 4—7; Ages 9-13 $3.00 
This is another informative book in the 
series of villages throughout the world 
which were visited by the authors. As in 
previous books, the story is told through the 
eyes of a young boy. Yannis Nikou tells of 
his life among the fishermen and sailors on 
the island of Mykonos. A great deal of the 
text relates Aegean Sea mythology, which 
creates an interesting background for the 
present activities. The informal day-by-day 
occurrences in the boy’s home, school, and 
among his friends are told in an appealing 
fashion. The appropriate photographs skill- 


fully portray the unusual brightness of the 
area showing the effect of the sun on the 
blue water. 
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Hammett, Evelyn A. I, PRISCILLA; illus. by Ellen 
Moore. Macmillan, 1960. 202 pp. 


Grades 6—8; Ages 11-13 $3.00 
A party of fifty-seven Puritans walked from 
Massachusetts Bay to Connecticut in the 
fall and winter of 1635 to start a new 
colony. The story of their journey, written 
as though based on a diary of the trip kept 
by twelve-year-old Priscilla Grant, convinc- 
ingly exemplifies Puritan hardiness, a sin- 
cere spirit of communal love and respect, 
and a living faith in God. Priscilla’s real- 
istic humor and detailed observations add 
charm and interest. The author notes facts 
on which the story is based in an epilog, 
making the book useful as a supplement for 
students of early American history. A map 
and rather unauthentic-appearing fragments 
of Priscilla’s diary illustrate the story. 


Puritans — Stories 


Hogner, Dorothy C. GRASSHOPPERS AND 
CRICKETS; illus. by Nils Hogner. Crowell, 1960. 
62 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7-10 $2.50 
595 Insects 
Phillips, Mary Geisler. DRAGONFLIES AND 


DAMSELFLIES; illus. by Anne M. Jauss. Crowell, 
1960. 95 pp. 

Grades 5-8; Ages 10-14 
595 Insects 

These two books with different insects and 
different approaches are designed for differ- 
ent age groups. The first, and simplest, 
discusses our jumping friends in adequate 
detail — body structure, life cycle, habitat, 
descriptions of the more common species — 
and even includes interesting topics like 
cricket fights and Chinese cricket cages. In 
the second book the even more detailed 
account of Order Qdonata is used as an 
introduction to the science of taxonomy 
(classification). An added feature is an 
excellent account of methods of collecting 
and mounting insect specimens, which can 
be applied to other groups as well. Both 
books are interestingly written for their age 
levels and should be good teaching aids or 
references. 


$2.50 
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Lifton, Betty Jean. KAP THE KAPPA; illus. by 
Eiichi Mitsui. Morrow, 1960. 62 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $2.75 
Kappas (pronounced koppas) are strange 
little river elves who have a hollow filled 
with water on the top of their heads. Kap 
was a prince among these mischievous little 
fellows. One day he swam too far from 
home. He was captured by a Japanese 
fisherman, who adopted him and fooled the 
villagers into believing he was a human 
child. But after many adventures and 
pranks Kap’s real identity is discovered 
when the hollow on top of his head no 
longer contains the necessary life-giving 
water. Kap is an endearing character. This 
imaginative tale is made even more de- 
lightful by the unusual illustrations in black- 
ink brush strokes. American children, 
through the illustrations, can vividly picture 
the Japanese setting. 


Japan — Stories 


Kumin, Maxine W. SEBASTIAN AND THE 
DRAGON; illus. by William D. Hayes. Putnam, 
1960. 40 pp. 

Grades K—2; Ages 5—7 $2.75 


This nonsensical story is outstanding for its 
delightful rhyming. The young child can 
readily identify himself with Sebastian, 
a small boy who sets out to prove his 
bravery. The people of Sebastian’s town 
offered a prize for the most unusual animal 
given to their new zoo. Sebastian has an 
exciting adventure with a small dragon. 
With the help of his water pistol the small 
boy convinces the small dragon that he 
could live happily in the zoo. As a result 
of this agreement Sebastian becomes a big 
hero. The gay, humorous illustrations on 
each page add immensely to the fun. 


Meriam, Eve. A GAGGLE OF GEESE; illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Knopf, 1960. 30 pp. 

Grades 1—3; Ages 5-8 $2.95 
By itself, a listing of the intriguing group 
words (herd, swarm, flock) that apply to 
birds, animals, and fish might not seem 
adequate contents for a book. But in this 
book the words are chosen by a skilled poet 
and illustrated by an artist whose drawings 
catch the very spirit of the words. And if 
both serve as a stimulus for the reader to 
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participate in the great word game, the 
pursuit of vocabulary and delight in word 
sounds, then the book acquires even more 
purpose than simple enjoyment. 


Lambert, Eloise and Mario. THE BOOK OF 
PLACE NAMES. Lothrop, Lee, Shepard, 1959. 
178 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12—15 $3.00 
This is an attempt by an author to compile 
reasons for names of places. Names of 
places are explained under such headings 
as names of faith, inheritance names, per- 
sonal names, names of people, illustrative 
names, and many others. An index helps 
the reader to refer to any particular name 
in which he is interested. The book is good 
reference material and fills a need in the 
school library. 
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Olsen, Ib Spang. THE MARSH CRONE’S BREW; 


illus. by author. Abingdon, 1960. 32 pp., 
44, X64. 
Grades K—3; Ages 5—8 $1.50 


Here’s a good little witches’ tale for those 
who've longed for witches, or an old Danish 
folk tale for those who consider witches 
out of fashion. The Marsh Crone is hideous 
enough, but she wears a smile, and if she 
does use the Marsh Boys to hammer nails 
in her kegs, it doesn’t hurt them a bit. 
Nicely improbable throughout, and _ the 
author-illustrator knows that pictures of 
such fantasy are more than half the fun. 


Meyer, Edith P. THE THREE GUARDSMEN; illus. 
by Howard Simon. Abingdon, 1960. 128 pp. 


Grades 5 up; Ages 10 up $2.50 
To most Protestant children the word apoc- 
rypha, if they have heard it at all, has con- 
notations of something evil and forbidden. 
To shed light on the subject, here is a 
highly acceptable collection of stories drawn 
from the fifteen apocryphal books. In a 
final chapter the history of the Apocrypha 
is given, and this proves to be the best part 
of the entire volume. The Latin Vulgate 
included the apocryphal books, although 
Jerome, the translator, added a note that 
they were “outside” the Old Testament. 
Luther, too, considered them “good and 
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useful” and used them in his German Bible, 
although he, unlike Jerome, removed them 
from their scattered locations in the Old 
Testament and placed them at the end. 
There they stayed until opposition in Puritan 
times led to the custom of omitting them 
entirely, and today they are rarely found 
outside the Catholic Bible. This author 
neither defends nor condemns the “for- 
bidden” books, and is admirably objective. 


229 Apocrypha 


Podendorf, Illa. ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 
SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS; illus. by Robert Borja. 
Children’s, 1960. 158 pp., 812 X10. 

Grades 4 up; Ages 9-12 $4.50 
After a siege of books with “simple experi- 
ments that children can do alone, using 
common household objects,” this book (of 
experiments) makes its presence felt by 
being bigger, broader, more attractive, and 
just plain better than most. True, it makes 
the usual claim on the kitchen, but it soon 
becomes obvious that access to a little 
laboratory equipment, a chemistry set, and 
a well-stocked home workshop will help. 
The subject areas are: air, magnets, elec- 
tricity, water, sound, light, simple machines, 
heat, chemistry, and plants. This would 
make an excellent teacher’s reference and 
would be pure delight to a child with scien- 
tific bent. The book is strikingly designed 
and has excellent illustrations which go a 
step (giant step) beyond mere diagrams. 
The right answers are all there, but they 
are preceded by questions meant to prod 
a young mind in the direction of those 
right answers. 


500 Science 


Shannon, Terry. THE WONDERLAND OF PLANTS; 


illus. by Charles Payzant. Whitman, 1960. 
30 pp., 844 X 10%. 
Grades 2—4; Ages 6--9 $2.75 


The beginning biology student’s first im- 
pression of the subject is that the texts are 
loaded with unfamiliar terms. So the task 
facing an author who wants to express the 
elementary principles in an early reading 
vocabulary is no easy one. Many terms 
cannot be substituted and must be used 
regardless. But which ones are most basic? 
Not everyone will agree with this author’s 
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choices, but most will agree that the mate- 
rial is adequately covered and attractive. 
Plant classification, structure, reproduction, 
and uses are discussed. The profuse illustra- 
tions are bright and simple and tie in closely 
with the text. 


574 Biology 


Simons, Hannah. SOMETHING NEW AT THE 
CIRCUS; illus. by Margaret Bradfield. Abingdon, 
1960. 26 pp. 


Grades K—-3; Ages 4—8 $2.00 
Several animals set out to walk to a circus 
in town. What happened as they got tired 
on the long, long road and how they not 
only finally saw the circus but were in it, 
makes a delightful story told in simple, 
repetitive text, with both full-color and 
black-and-white illustrations. 


Steiner, Charlotte. TEN IN A FAMILY; illus. by 
author. Knopf, 1960. 34 pp. 


Grades K—1; Ages 3-6 $2.95 
An arithmetic book for the youngest reader. 
The author presents a lively tale with a 
lesson in counting. The colorful illustra- 
tions showing the gay doings of a mouse 
family help visualize the intricacies of add- 
ing and subtracting. 


511. Arithmetic 

Stolz, M. S. A DOG ON BARKHAM STREET; 
illus. by Leonard Shortall. Harper, 1960. 184 
pages. 

Grades 3-7; Ages 8—12 $2.50 


There are many dogs on Barkham Street, 
but none belongs to Edward. Determined, 
Edward works hard to prove he is respon- 
sible enough to have a pet of his own. 
When reading this story, boys will know 
it is written for their own world. The pic- 
tures add fun and warmth to this amazing 
story of a boy and a dog. 


Sasek, Miroslav. THIS IS ROME; illus. by author. 
Macmillan, 1960. 60 pp. 

Grades 4—6; Ages AH $3.00 
This oversize pictorial book is also illus- 
trated by the author in the beautiful and 
humorous manner of his two previous books 
on the world’s famous cities, THIS IS 
LONDON and THIS IS PARIS. The out- 
standing feature is the fact that the his- 
torical significance of the city is so well 
interwoven with contemporary life. The 
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reader will be captivated by the gaily col- 


ored pictures which appropriately enhance . 


the text. For an amusing, yet informative 
short trip through Rome, the author is an 
entertaining guide. 


914 Rome (City) 


Schwalje, Marjory. MR. ANGELO; illus. by 
Abner Graboff. Abelard-Schuman, 1960. 42 
pages. 

Grades 1—4; Ages 6—9 $2.75 


Mr. Angelo is a funny, gay, little man who 
enjoys cooking. He cooks and cooks and al- 
ways has more than he can eat. He decides 
one day to try to sell some of the results 
of his culinary efforts. The only trouble 
is, he cooks each day only what he feels 
like cooking. How Mr. Angelo solves his 
problems is both humorous and ingenious. 
A delightful story with colorful illustrations. 


Stover, Jo Ann. IF EVERYBODY DID; illus. by 
author. McKay, 1960. 46 pp., 7X91. 


Grades K—3; Ages 4—8 $2.95 
The cry “Everybody does it” takes on a wild 
and improbable dimension when we see the 
cumulative effect of one little bad habit, 
repeated. There’s nothing subtle about the 
moral of this book on what would happen 
if “everybody” slammed the door, made a 
smudge, or dropped a cup. The illustra- 
tions reveal in hilarious detail what would 
happen. This is no guaranteed cure, but 
it may create a giggly pause in misbehavior. 


Wright, Helen, and Samuel B. Rapport, editors. 


GREAT ADVENTURES IN NURSING. Harper, 
1960. 288 pp. 
Grades 6 up; Ages 12 up $3.50 


A fascinating volume about men and women 
who have dedicated their lives to the care 
of the sick. The accounts of heroism and 
sacrifice will give the reader a real appre- 
ciation of these men and women who un- 
selfishly work for their fellow men in peace 
and war. A worthwhile addition to any 
library. 
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FRIENDLY GABLES; illus. 
186 pp. 


Van Stockum, Hilda. 
by author. Viking, 1960. 


Grades 4—7; Ages 9—12 $2.75 
There are eight irrepressible children in the 
Mitchell family, an American family trans- 
planted to Canada. This is the story of 
these lovable, friendly children and their 
understanding parents. They help each 
other in trouble and joy as each goes his 
own lighthearted way. A warm chronicle 
of family life. 


Family Life — Stories 


Trez, Denise and Alain. THE BUTTERFLY CHASE; 
illus. by authors. World, 1960. 30 pp. 


Grades K—2; Ages 4—8 $3.00 
The authors of FIFI demonstrate again in 
their delightful and respectfully flippant way 
the art of weaving French sights, customs, 
phrases into a fast-moving tale for children. 
For example, the quest by Freddy and his 
grandfather for a tricolor butterfly is given 
added impetus when they find that butterfly 
illustrated in a cave-painting. The admir- 
able pictorial highway signs of Europe are 
suddenly hilarious when one of them warns 
of a butterfly crossing. Again, a happy tale 
has a superhappy ending. 


Wise, E. Winifred. REBEL IN PETTICOATS; THE 
LIFE OF ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. Chilton, 
1960. 201 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12—14 $2.95 
Every young girl with any spark of inde- 
pendence will enjoy this biography of a true 
champion of women’s rights. Fulfilling her 
lifelong ambition to combat the unjust posi- 
tion of women in society, Elizabeth over- 
comes seemingly insurmountable personal 
and political obstacles. In today’s modern 
world few teen-agers realize the humble 
position women occupied in society until 
these reformers dared to speak their “radi- 
cal” ideas. Other historical figures, includ- 
ing Susan B. Anthony, come to life, making 
this an excellent extra reading book with 
a citizenship or suffrage unit. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
St. Louis 


Prof. Holland Jones, who had left in 
August to assume his new position as pastor 
at Our Redeemer, Bloomington, IIl., is 
teaching a course in Hebrew in the first 
quarter of the new academic year. The 
Rev. Theo. Schroeder, pastor at Mount Cal- 
vary, Brentwood, Mo., is serving as guest 
lecturer in religious education during the 
first quarter. The Rev. Herbert Hohenstein, 
pastor at Luther Memorial, Richmond 
Heights, is guest lecturer during the first 
quarter, teaching a course in Old Testa- 
ment Ejisenach Pericopes. 


Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann’s book 
Toward Tomorrow came off the press of 
Concordia Publishing House in August. 
In this 200-page publication Dr. Scharle- 
mann makes an effort toward the solution 
of a number of problem areas “pressing the 
church for some kind of theological treat- 
ment.” The book is especially intended for 
pastors and seminarians. 


Springfield 


Six new members have been added to 
the faculty, Dr. Allen Nauss, Concordia, 
Mo., who will serve as director of student 
personnel; Dr. Raymond Surburg, Seward, 
Nebr., to the department of Old Testament; 
Prof. Eugene Klug, Champaign, to the 
department of systematic theology; Prof. H. 
O. Kadai, Paterson, N. J., department of 
church history; Dr. George Dolak, Brad- 
dock, Pa., department of Old Testament 
interpretation; the Rev. Gerhard Aho, Mar- 
quette, Mich., Finnish instructor. 


Seward 


Three staff members are serving on the 
revision committee of a Course of Study 
for Lutheran Elmentary Schools: Prof. Lu- 
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ther Schwich, director of physical educa- 
tion; Robert Lemke, instructor at St. John’s 
Training School in Seward; and Miss Do- 
lores Mielke, also of St. John’s School. 


Dr. T. L. Langevin has been appointed 
head of the division of religion and social 
science to replace Dr. R. F. Surburg, who 


accepted a call to Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Three professors are on sabbatical leave: 
Luther Swich, director of physical educa- 
tion, is attending the University of Utah 
to complete his doctoral requirements; 
Theodore Beck is at Northwestern Univer- 
sity to complete his music doctorate; Glen 
C. Einspahr is at the University of Denver 
to complete his education doctorate. In 
addition, Prof. Harry Giesselman is on a 
special leave to complete requirements for 
his doctorate in music at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Robert L. Sylwester, who has been 
on the Concordia staff for the past year, 
received his doctorate in education from 
the University of Oregon this summer. 

Twelve new members have joined the 
faculty this fall: James D. Batchelor from 
Beloit, Wis., as instructor in German and 
science in the high school; Richard Getz 
of Detroit, Mich., as assistant librarian in 
the high school; Jan Bender of Lueneburg, 
Germany, as instructor in the music de- 
partment; Gilbert Blomenberg of Columbus, 
Ind., in the education department; Jo Ann 
Degner of Sylvan Grove, Kans., as women’s 
physical education instructor; Edith Herz- 
berg of Clarinda, Iowa, as instructor in 
music; Mrs. Ruth Uhrig as counselor of 
women; the Rev. Willis Laetsch of Mas- 
coutah, Ill., a graduate of Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, as professor of religion; Paul 
Surburg, a "59 graduate of Seward, as in- 
structor in the physical education depart- 
ment; Eugene Truax of Omaha, Nebr., in 
the social science department; the Rev. R. 
Widmann, a graduate of Concordia Semi- 
nary, Springfield, in the department of reli- 
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gion and as resident house counselor in 
the new men’s dormitory; and William 
Wolfram in the art department. 


St. Paul 


Dean Oswald Overn retired from his 
position as academic dean and will con- 
centrate on serving the college only as a 
professor. Prof. Harold Otte is now aca- 
demic dean. 


Prof. Jan Pavel is on sabbatical leave this 
fall and is studying at the University of 
Minnesota for his Ph.D. in Greek. Prof. 
Eugene Heuer is acting registrar until 
Professor Pavel’s return at the beginning of 
the third quarter next year. 


Oakland 


The Rev. Adolph A. Gruell of Lindsay, 
Calif., has accepted the appointment as 
assistant professor in the field of German 
and Latin. 


Bronxville 


Robert Ernst and Donald Miesner have 
joined the staff as instructors in the prep 
school. Both men, graduates of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, are working in the 
English and history departments. They also 
serve as residence counselors in the Bohn 
Hall Dormitory, where they share their re- 
sponsibility with Benjamin Markin. 


Campus IMPROVEMENT 
Milwaukee 


Herman Voss of Manawa, Wis., has made 
a grant of $500 to enable the music depart- 
ment of Concordia College to begin the 
purchase of the complete works of Bach 
in the new edition of the Baerenreiter 
Verlag. The gift by Mr. Voss came as the 
result of a discussion last summer at the 
Lutheran Music and Mission Camp, Green 
Lake, Wis. “I believe that all our Concor- 
dias ought to serve their geographical areas 
as centers of information on Lutheran the- 
ology, Lutheran education, and Lutheran 
church music,” Mr. Voss explained. “It was 
amazing to me to learn from Martin J. 
Bangert, musical director of the camp, that 
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our Milwaukee Concordia did not own a set 
of Bach’s works and that the music depart- 
ment members were obliged to go to a Cath- 
olic school in Milwaukee (Alverno College) 
to borrow the needed volumes. I decided 
to make an initial grant, in the hope that 
the gift would be supplemented by dona- 
tions from other individuals.” 


St. Paul 


Five acres of property, purchased for the 
use of Concordia, were dedicated during 
the Minnesota District convention in August. 
The property covers an entire block bounded 
by Marshall Avenue on the north, Dayton 
Avenue on the south, Hamline on the east, 
and Albert on the west. 


Bronxville 


This year Concordia has a new girls’ 
dormitory. The new house, the fifth wom- 
en’s residence on Concordia’s campus, was 
presented as a gift in the will of the late 
Miss Dorothy Schultz: The home, which 
will provide lodgings for 15 girls, is located 
two blocks away from school and has had 
extensive renovations during the summer, 
including rooms for the new dormitory 
counselor, Mrs. Anita Hausmann, the widow 
of the late Dean Theodore Hausmann. 


The new dormitory, in addition to the 
renovations of the third floor of Ward 
House, will provide for what will be by 
far the largest number of women students 
in the school’s history. In addition, reno- 
vation of a part of the Arthur Brunn Science 


Building provides additional classroom 
space. 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
St. Louis 


Four workshops were conducted during 
the summer. Forty-nine students attended 
the workshop for university and college 
chaplains, 25 the institutional chaplains 
course, 3 the workshop on religious broad- 
casting, and 125 the parish administration 
workshop. The professional breakdown of 
the regular summer students revealed that 
there were 58 parish pastors as compared 
with 45 last year. There were 23 parish 
school teachers this year and only 13 last 
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year. Two high school teachers took 
courses; there were. 15 college and semi- 
nary professors as compared with 9 last 
year. Fourteen missionary wives availed 
themselves of the summer school oppor- 
tunity; in 1959 there were 7. In all there 
was an increase of 31 over 1959. 


River Forest 


- On Aug. 18 Concordia closed its 96th 
academic year with a summer graduation 
service at which 12 graduates received the 
master of arts degree in education and 
63 undergraduate - students received the 
bachelor of science degree in education. 
Summer School. — There were 716 stu- 
dents, 316 men and 400 women, in the two 
five-week terms and the two workshop and 
seminar sessions conducted for two weeks. 
There were 112 in the graduate program, 
and 604 were undergraduate students. 
The speaker for the summer graduation 
was Dr. Raymond F. Surburg, professor at 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 


Seminar in College Teaching. — Forty 
new faculty members of 11 colleges and 
seminaries of our Synod met Aug. 15—19 
for a seminar in college teaching at Con- 
cordia. This is the second year of the sem- 
inar begun last year by Concordia for its 
own new staff members. It was expanded 
this year to accommodate other college in- 
structors who were beginning their first year 
of college teaching. Concordia, together 
with the Board for Higher Education, spon- 
sored the seminar. 

The purpose of the seminar was to ac- 
quaint the new professors with their duties 
as college instructors and assist them for 
successful and satisfying careers in Christian 
education. Colleges represented were Con- 
cordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Lutheran Concordia’ College of Texas, 
Austin, Tex.; St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo.; California Concordia College, Oak- 
land; Concordia College, Portland, Oreg.; 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn.; Saint 
John’s College, Winfield, Kans.; Concordia 
College, Edmonton, Alberta, Can.; Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; and Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest. 

Dr. Albert G. Huegli, academic dean of 
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Concordia, was the director of the seminar. 
He was assisted in the lectures and in the 
instructional program by Dr. Neelak: S. 
Tjernagel, professor of history and religion; 
William H. Lehmann, assistant professor of 
philosophy; Ralph L. Reinke, associate pro- 
fessor of education and psychology; Dr. J. 
O. Roberts, assistant professor of English 
and education; and Paul G. Grotelueschen, 
assistant professor of speech and English. 
President Martin L. Koehneke of Concordia, 
Dr. W. A. Poehler, president of Concordia 
College, St. Paul; Minn., and Dr. Walter F. 
Wolbrecht and Arthur M. Ahlschwede, both 
of the Board for Higher Education, also 
participated in the conference. 


The discussions centered in the needs of 
higher education in the church, the role of 
the professor, the essentials of college 
teaching, college students and the learning 
process, textbooks and techniques in college 
teaching, and evaluation of students and 
professors. 


Seward 


Summer sessions on the Seward campus 
served a total of 334 students in the two 
five-week sessions and two short-term ses- 
sions. In the special summer school grad- 
uation exercises on Aug. 18, the degree of 
bachelor of science in education was 
granted to 31 students. Of this number 
21 also received their Lutheran teacher 
diploma. While a number of the graduates 
had been teaching over a period of years, 
earning their degree in summer sessions, 
of particular note is Miss Norma Wolff, 
instructor at Grace Lutheran, Kansas City, 
Kans., who earned her degree by attending 
for 11 consecutive summers following her 
freshman college year. 


Galas MISCELLANEOUS 

A record number of 35 prospective mis- 
sionaries attended the mission school this 
past summer at Concordia Seminary. The 
group included graduates of both teacher- 
training colleges as well as both seminaries, 
pastors, a deaconess, a medical doctor, and 
a 51-year-old grandmother who volunteered 
for missionary service. These men and 
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women are headed for service in China, 
Formosa, India, the Philippines, Nigeria, 
Lebanon, and New Guinea. William J. 
Danker, professor of missions and director 
of missionary training at the seminary, 
headed the summer training program again 
this year. Professor Danker, who formerly 
served as chairman of the Japan mission of 
our Synod in Tokyo, Japan, had outlined 
a program to help these mission candidates 
know the geographical areas in which they 
will serve. Throughout the course the stu- 
dents had frequent contacts with members 
and executives of the Board for World 
Missions. 


Seward 


A conference of supervising teachers and 
principals of all practice-teaching schools 
used by Concordia was held on the campus 
Aug. 8—12. This was the first conference 
to which all the 16 schools used for prac- 
tice teaching were invited, and Concordia, 
Seward, is probably the only teachers col- 
lege in the nation which uses elementary 
schools over so large a geographical area 
for training teachers. The schools are lo- 
cated in the states of Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, and Missouri. 

About 50 teachers _ and . administrators 
attended the meeting. These supervising 
teachers are directly responsible for the 
practice-teaching activity of the Concordia 
students. About 150 students will be en- 
rolled in their professional semester during 
the current year. Professor Erxleben is ar- 
ranging for additional practice-teaching 
schools for the second semester. 


Austin 


Concordia College of Austin began its 
academic year with an opening service on 
Sept. 4. The more than 200 students, 
together with parents and friends, heard 
the sermon delivered by the Rey. Edwin E. 
Pieplow of St. Paul Lutheran Church, Fort 
Worth. At the same time two new faculty 
members, the Rev. Milton Riemer, and Ray 
Glawe, were inducted into office. President 
Samuel Goltermann served as liturgist for 
this service. 
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Milwaukee 


A new illustrated folder describing the 
work of Concordia College has been issued 
by the school’s public relations department 
and is available for free distribution. 
Entitled Concordia Today, the brochure 
was designed to portray campus develop- 
ment in recent years and to serve as a pro- 
motional device for recruitment activities. 
Under the headings “Enlarging, Enriching, 
Enrolling” approximately 20 pictures and 
graphs supplement a word story giving an 
account of recent changes and announcing 
plans for future expansion. 


St. Paul 


A space utilization study to determine 
the feasibility of Concordia becoming a 
four-year college is being undertaken by 
Dr. Neale, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota. Working with Dr. Neale on 
this study are President Poehler and Pro- 
fessor Schulz. The program will determine 
how many more students Concordia can 
accommodate with no additional facilities, 
where it needs improved facilities in order 
to make the most effective use of the pres- 
ent ones, and the additional facilities needed 
for an expanded program. The study will 
also cover matters of curriculum, student 
services, building and plant expansion and 
maintenance. 


BOARD OF PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Change in Editorial Duties. The Rev. 
Walter Riess, who has been serving the 
Board of Parish Education as editor of high 
school Bible class materials since October 
1953, began work as managing editor of 
This Day Magazine on Sept.1. The Rev. 
Henry Rische continues to serve as the 
editor and Jim Ziems as assistant editor of 
the magazine. 

School Survey. Dr. Wm. A. Kramer is 
spending the first week of October in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, making a school 
survey for seven congregations there. 

Dr. Kramer spent the week of Aug. 7 
to 14 at Lutheran Island Camp, near Hen- 
ning, Minn., as lecturer for Minnesota 
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teachers and Sunday school teachers’ con- 
ferences. 


Sunday School Convention. Under the 
blessing of God the first synodwide Sunday 
school convention was a source of joy, inspi- 
ration, and education to 2,669 registered 
Sunday school workers and hundreds of 
additional guests from 43 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada. Attendance at 
the Sunday sessions was well over 3,000. 
The theme for the convention, “Workers 
Together with God,” was evident in the 
very spirit of those in attendance. Just to 
be in the presence of these consecrated 
Christian people was in itself spiritually 
uplifting. Comments and evaluations of the 
convention seem to indicate that such a 
synodwide convention should be made 
a part of the regular program of the board. 


Religion and Public Education. Drs. A. 
C. Mueller and A. L. Miller attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education in New York City July 
11—13. It is the purpose of this committee, 
under the sponsorship of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America, to 
study the relationships that exist between 
religion and the institution of public edu- 
cation in this country and to synthesize the 
ideas of the various church bodies on prob- 
lems which are evident in this area of our 
society. 

Bible Lessons for Special Classes. Four 
sets of lessons for the mentally retarded 
have been produced by a subcommittee of 
the board, Dr. Arnold C. Mueller, member 
of the committee, reports. Each of the four 
sets consists of six Bible lessons, six related 
conduct stories, six activity sheets, and a 12- 
page teacher’s manual. Final plans of the 
committee call for eight such sets of mate- 
rials. 

At the present time any course for the 
mentally retarded must of necessity be ex- 
perimental, because relatively little is known 
about the education of the mentally retarded 
and to our knowledge no special Bible study 
courses have appeared in print. As the four 
sets now in circulation are used experimen- 
tally, the committee will be able to deter- 
mine their strengths and weaknesses, and 
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thus be guided in its future course of action. 
As to the subject matter for the course, the 
committee has selected certain fundamental 
Biblical concepts to serve as the basis for the 
individual lessons. The children learn to 
know God as their loving Father who cares 


for His children and provides for all their 


needs, who forgives their sins and sends His 
angels to keep them from harm. They learn 
to know Jesus as the Son of God and the 
Savior who lived and suffered and died for 
them, who rose from the dead and is with 
them always as Helper in sickness and 
trouble, and they learn that God’s children 
love and are kind to one another. 

Contrary to what is sometimes thought, 
the committee believes that the mentally 
retarded are not limited to learning through 
the feelings and emotions. In Dr. Mueller’s 
words: “The committee sincerely believes 
that where the Word of God is in use, the 
Holy Spirit will exercise His saving power 
in the hearts of the mentally retarded, in the 
same way that He performs that blessed 
work in the hearts of normal persons. It is 
for that reason that the Word of God in the 
form of Bible stories, Bible words, and songs 
figures so prominently in the course for the 
mentally. retarded.” 


Sex Education 


Six booklets on the subject of sex edu- 
cation — three of which will be for children, 
one for young people, one for parents, and 
one for teachers and youth leaders — are 
being planned by a subcommittee of the 
board’s Family Life Committee, under the 
guidance of Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary 
of Adult Education. 


Parent Guidance Series 


Christian Parenthood, the 1960 Parent 
Guidance booklet, the ninth booklet in the 
increasingly popular- Parent Guidance series, 
appeared early in August. The Rev. Erich 
Brauer, Counselor in Education for the 
South Wisconsin District, served as author. 


Offensive Literature 


The Board has recently produced 100,000 
copies of the pamphlet The Church Looks 
at Immorality in Print and on the Screen, 
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which outlines action that might be taken 
by the individual and by civic and church 
groups. This is the first step in a church- 
wide effort to implement the resolutions of 
the San Francisco Convention encouraging 
the church to counteract the menace of 
pornographic literature. The project is 
under the leadership of Mrs. Gladys Colba, 
Dr. Leonard J. Dierker, and Emil W. Benz. 


Marriage and Family 
Research Series 


The Church and Sex Attitudes, the second 
volume of the Marriage and Family Re- 
search series, will appear late in 1960 or 
early in 1961. This volume is chiefly the 
work of an editorial team composed of 
Dr. O. E. Feucht, Professors Harry G. 
Coiner and Alfred von Rohr Sauer, and 
the Rev. Paul G. Hansen. 


New Information Bulletin 


The board has issued a new information 
bulletin (No. 512) entitled Parent Educa- 
tion in Every Church, outlining ways in 
which every congregation can help equip 
parents for their teaching and training tasks 
in the home. The NLPTL has recently 
released a companion booklet, A PTL in 
Your Church. 


Little Children, Sing to God! 


Arthur W. Gross, editor of Synod’s vaca- 
tion Bible school materials, and A. H. Jahs- 
mann, general Sunday school secretary, have 
announced the appearance of a new book 
of religious songs for very young children. 
The book, entitled Little Children, Sing to 
God! was compiled and edited by Dr. Jahs- 
mann and Mr. Gross, and was published 
under the sponsorship of the Board of Parish 
Education. Concordia Publishing House, 
publishers of the songbook, report that it 
reached the market early in September. 
Teachers of the very young have for many 
years felt a need for just such a hymnal as 
this. Here, in one volume, is a collection 
of 79 religious songs which the very young 
children will love to sing in praise and wor- 
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ship of God, since all of the songs are 


written on the level of the youngest singers 


—children of Nursery, Kindergarten, and 
early Primary age. 


Workshops in Christian Education 


Drs. A. L. Miller, A. H. Jahsmann, and 
O. E. Feucht served as resource persons for 
a series of workshops sponsored by the 
Board of Parish Education of the Central 
District. The workshops were held on the 
campus of Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Dr. Miller participated in the 
workshop for local boards of Christian edu- 
cation, Aug. 20 and 21; Dr. Jahsmann was 
present for the workshop for Sunday school 
teachers, Aug.27 and 28; and Dr. Feucht 
was the resource person for the Bible class 
teachers, leaders, and officers’ workshop, 
Aug. 27 and 28. 


Sunday School 
Superintendents’ Conference 


Dr. Jahsmann also participated in a Dis- 
trict Sunday School Superintendents’ Con- 
ference in Lansing, Mich., on Sept. 17. The 
conference was provided by the Michigan 
District Board of Christian Education to 
assist all Sunday school leaders, superin- 
tendents and their assistants, pastors, and 
members of congregational boards of Chris- 
tian education in their work of providing 
learning situations of high quality in each 
local situation. 


Interaction 


Interaction, the new Board of Parish Edu- 
cation publication, will make its debut with 
the October 1960 issue, which is being 
mailed to subscribers during the first week 
of September. The cost of 5 or more sub- 
scriptions on one order is $2.00 each a year; 
1 to 4 subscriptions, $2.50 each a year; 
and single copies will sell for 25 cents. 
The subtitle, “A magazine church school 
workers grow by,” sets forth the purpose 
of this periodical. Dr. A. H. Jahsmann is 
the editor, and the Rev. Paul Pallmeyer, 
editor of My Devotions, is the managing 
editor of the new publication. 
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Vacation Bible Schools 


Concordia Publishing House reports that 
“through our vacation Bible school materials 
more children have been provided the op- 
portunity to learn more about their Savior 
than in any previous year.” 

Through the years this agency of Chris- 
tian education under the blessing of God 
has experienced growth which might be 
considered phenomenal. Although it may 
be expected that this rate of growth might 
have reached a plateau, the vacation Bible 
schools — both in number of schools and 
in the number of children enrolled — have 
increased at an accelerated rate in recent 
years. 

“In two departments (Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten),” Concordia reports, “the pub- 
lishers were unable fully to meet the de- 
mand. The rate of growth in these 
departments was even greater than had 
been anticipated on the basis of past ex- 
perience.” 


Soli Deo Gloria! 


RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Master of Arts in Education program 
of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Illinois, requires that candidates complete 
a research project as part of the course re- 
quirements for F-500 Research in Educa- 
tion. Listed below are the authors and 
titles of these projects. 

Each October issue of LurHeRAN Epv- 
CATION will list the names of such research 
projects which are complete or in progress. 
The readers of LurHERAN EDUCATION are 
encouraged to inform the editors of projects, 
theses, or dissertations related to Christian 
education which are being developed at 
other colleges and universities so that they 
will be included in subsequent listings. 


PROJECTS COMPLETE 


Adam, William. A Study of the Retention 
of Memory Materials and of Principles of 
Luther’s Small Catechism by Lutherans 
of Lake and Porter Counties, Indiana. 
(August 1960) 

Becker, Harlan. An Analysis of the Marking 
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Practices and Promotion Policies of Forty 
Lutheran Schools in Wisconsin. (August 
1960) 


Brummer, Mary. Primary Social Studies in 
Lutheran Elementary Schools. (August 
1960) 


Hoffmann, William. A Status Study of 
Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
sourt Synod. (August 1959) 

Huebner, Robert. An Analysis of Lutheran 
Interparish Schools Organization and 
Administration. (August 1960) 


Ivey, Carl. An Analysis of School-operated 
Transportation Programs in Eight Lu- 
theran Schools. (August 1959) 

Laabs, Charles. Comparative Study of Two 
Methods of Teaching Spelling. (August 
1960) 

Liese, Lloyd. A Study of Fifth- and Sixth- 
Grade Skills and Learnings Regarded as 
Necessary to Effective Creative Writing. 
(August 1959) 

Loeb, Flora. TV Viewing Habits of a Group 
of Third- and Fourth-Grade_ Pupils. 
(August 1960) 

Raedeke, Gerald. Extra Service of State 
Used by Lutheran School in Michigan. 
(August 1960) 

Rotermund, Melvin. A Follow-Up Study of 
Elementary School Graduates of Zion 
Lutheran School, 1947—1957. (August 
1959) 

Schmid, Kurt. An Experimental Reading 
Study on Ability Groupings of Selected 
Middle-Grade Students in the Joliet 
School System. (August 1960) 

Schroeder, George. A Study of the Pro- 
fessional Growth Media of Teaching 
Principals of Lutheran Schools in the 
State of California. (August 1960) 

Wilde, Oscar. A Study of Articulation Be- 
tween Lutheran Elementary Schools and 
Walther Lutheran High School. (August 
1960) 

Zemke, Herman. A Study of a Lutheran 
Congregation to Determine Opinions 
Toward a Program of Parish Education. 
(August 1960) 

Zimmer, Richard. A Study of the Teleview- 
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ing Habits of Seventh- and Eighth- 
Grade Lutheran School Pupils. 
1960) 


PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


Becker, Emil. A Study of Programs of 
Teaching of Religion in Lutheran Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

Behnken, Donald. A Survey of Health 
Programs of Lutheran Schools of Cook 
County Outside of Chicago. 


Berg, Richard. A Study of Professional 
Growth of Teachers in Central and 
Southern Districts. 


Bernthal, Ed. An Analysis of the Effect of 
a Program of Hymn Teaching on the 
Hymn Choices of Lutheran Elementary 
School Children. 


Bleke, Walter. A Study of the Reliability 
of Prediction Measures Presently Utilized 
in Placement of First-Grade Children in 
St. Lorenz Lutheran School. 


Boardman, Ralph. Status of the Lutheran 
Called Male Teacher. 


Bray, Merlin. A Comparison of Two Ways 
of Teaching Reading in the Sixth Grade. 


Brill, Paul. An Analysis of the In-Service 
Teacher Training Practices in the Lu- 
theran Schools of the Colorado District 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. 

Bunge, John. A Study of Lay Participation 
in Planning the Curriculum in Lutheran 
Schools. 

Bunsold, Elmer. The Place of the Lutheran 
Church of Today in the Curriculum of 
the Lutheran Schools. 

Busch, Arthur. Changes of Student Atti- 
tudes Toward Pupils During Student 
Teaching. 

Ehlert, Laird. An Analysis of Parish Activ- 
ities of Called Male Teachers in the North 
Wisconsin District. 

Frick, Ralph. From Philosophy to Specific 
Objectives in the Teaching of Social 
Studies: A Comparative Study of Lu- 
theran and Catholic Schools. 

Gersmehl, Harold. A Study of the Ade- 
quacy of Library Facilities and Services 
and Their Relationship to School Size. 
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Haase, Robert. Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guage in Lutheran Schools. 

Hagenmueller, Ernest. What Parents Think 
About Their Child’s School. 


Hankel, Donald. Lutheran Elementary 
School Library Service. 


Hauser, Ronald. The Philosophy of John 
Dewey and Lutheran Teachers. 


Hillman, Fred. An Analysis of Selected 
Science Programs in Lutheran Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


Koepper, Robert. The Enrichment Pro- 
cedures Offered Gifted Children in the 
Fifth and Sixth Grades of Lutheran 
Schools of Northern Illinois. 


Kohlman, Roger. Administrative Leadership 
in Lutheran Schools of the St. Louis Area. 


Knuppel, Henry. An Experiment in Stimu- 
lating Creative Writing Among Seventh- 
Grade Children. 


Lepper, Mary. A Study of Programs for the 
Educable Mentally Handicapped. 


Pastrick, Elaine. Historical Backgrounds of 
Modern Unit Teaching. 


Paul, Walter. School Supervision for Re- 
gional Superintendents of the Iowa Dis- 
trict East. 


Raasch, Virgil. A Comparison of Two 
Methods of Informing Sixth-Graders of 
Errors in Spelling Tests. 


Reimold, John. The Opinions of Parents 
and Pupils About the Expansion of Lu- 
theran Schools to Include the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades. 


Reuter, John. An Analysis of the Opinions 
of Young People and Their Parents About 
the Youth Program of a Lutheran Church. 


Ruprecht, John. An Experimental Study of 
the Effect of a Foreign Language as Part 
of a Fourth-Grade Language Arts Cur- 
riculum. 


Schilling, Raymond. Use of Audio-Visual 
Aids in Lutheran Schools of the Northern 
Illinois District. 

Schnarre, Harold. The Emerging Role of 
the Principal in Lutheran Elementary 
Schools. 

Schone, George. The Board of Education: 
Its Responsibilities and Program. 
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Senne, Walter. Parent Evaluation of the 
School Program and Lay Participation in 
Curriculum Development. 

Smuda, Edwin. Faculty Meetings in the 
Lutheran Elementary Schools of Chicago. 

Spitzer, Wayne. The Spiritual Life of Im- 
manuel Lutheran School Graduates. 

Stoffregen, Gertrude. A Study of the De- 
velopment of Classes for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children in Lutheran Elementary 
Education. 

Stoffregen, Jack. Articulation in Science in 
Lutheran Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Suhr, Howard. The Status of Testing Pro- 
grams in the Schools of the Michigan, 
Northern Illinois, and Eastern Districts of 
Our Church. 

Teschke, Arthur. An Analysis of Changing 
Religious Attitudes and Beliefs Among 
Adolescents. 

Tormoehlen, Alger. An Evaluation of De- 
partmentalization in Selected Lutheran 
Elementary Schools in the Western and 
Central Districts. 

Von Behren, Werner. The Relationship Be- 
tween Two Factors and the Parish Ac- 
tivity of the Members of a Lutheran 
Congregation. 

Wallis, Darrell. The Mission Potential of 
the Lutheran Elementary School. 

Wesche, W. Paul. A Study of the Profes- 
sional Growth of Teachers of the Atlantic 
and Western Districts of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


Note: Copies of the completed studies 
are part of the holdings of the Klinck 
Memorial Library of Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill. Information about 
studies under way may be secured from 


the authors. 
DO YOU KNOW? 


Sad Facts. — Crimes against persons were 
seven per cent higher in 1959 than in 1958. 
Crimes against property rose one per cent. 
Juvenile arrests increased five per cent. 
Adult arrests showed no change. These 
statistics are based on an FBI survey of 
556 U.S. cities. 
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Create Intellectual Capital. — Joseph J. 
Schwab of the University of Chicago stated 
at a meeting in March that until recently 
the United States could compensate for its 
lack of basic research by borrowing intel- 
lectual capital from Europe. However, since 
this stream of intellectual capital has 
dwindled, we must make our own way. 


No Fairy Tale. — Sydney J. Harris con- 
tends that violence and sadism on tele- 
vision are not to be compared with the 
cruelties of fairy tale characters. The evil 
displayed on television is enacted by real 
people, whereas in fairy tales it is largely 
confined to witches and ghosts and giants, 
characters apart from the human realm. 
Watching real people commit crimes causes 
a child to adopt a casual attitude toward 
robbing and beating and killing. 


Wow! — Sidney G. Tickton, consultant 
to the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, states the incomes of college teach- 
ers in the $7,000—$8,000 salary bracket 
will increase from $500 to $1,000 a year 
until they are double what they are now. 
Furthermore, colleges will have to increase 
their enrollments without proportionately 
increasing their staffs. The student will do 
more reading and less listening. 

Move Over. —In 1956 the world’s popu- 
lation was increasing at the rate of 92,000 
a day; 1957 — 120,000; 1958 — 150,000; 
1959 — 180,000. In 1960 it will probably 
be over 200,000 a day. No, we are not 
increasing our food supply at that rate. 
Over half the people in the world are 
starving. How long will it take the people 
who are overstuffed beyond contentment to 
become concerned about their brothers? 

Tainted. — Of all the honorary degrees 
granted, the one that still wins the prize 
as being the most ridiculous is the M. I. S. C. 
awarded to Charlie McCarthy, Edgar Ber- 
gen’s dummy, by Northwestern University. 
What does it mean? Master of Innuendo 
and Snappy Comeback. 

Teaching Reading Never Stops.— At a 
University of Chicago reading conference 
held during the past summer, Dr. William 
S. Gray told the participants that guidance 
is needed throughout the period of formal 
education, including college, because the 
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demands made on readers expand as they 
mature. 


Gray described as “basic aspects of read- 
ing” word perception — the initial step in 
the reading act; comprehension, which in- 
volves a clear grasp of what is read; reac- 
tion and evaluation, which enable the reader 
to judge the worth of ideas found in read- 
ing, and assimilation— the fusing of new 
ideas acquired through reading with pre- 
vious experiences. 

Tsk! Tsk! — More than half of the Mis- 
souri Synod teachers are women, yet less 
than one fifth of the LEA membership is 
composed of this group. 


Sign with an X.— Samuel E. Hand, State 
Supervisor of General Adult Education, 
stated: “We are moving into a space age 
with more than 10 million Americans of 
voting age who are functionally illiterate. 
Approximately 60 million have less than 
a high school education.” 


The Church and the First Americans. — 
Dr. Andrew Schulze of Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, executive director of the Lutheran Hu- 
man Relations Association of America, was 
renamed consultant by the intersynodical 
Conference on the Lutheran Church and 
the Indian Americans at its annual retreat 
held in August at Fortune Lake Bible Camp, 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 

This is a free Lutheran conference or- 
ganized to share experiences and knowledge 
that pertain to the Lutheran Church in its 
relation to the Indian American. 

The following statement of purpose, 
drafted by Dr. Schulze, was adopted by the 
conference: 

1. To study Indian population trends. 


2. To learn of the Indian’s present-day 
needs, social, economic, and religious; of 
his distinctive cultural roots and outlook. 

3. To ascertain the degree to which the 
church has in the past been functioning to 
meet these needs, and what the church is 
doing now to meet them. 

4, To study the life of the Indian on the 
reservation, in the village, and in the big 
city, and to try to ascertain where Christian 
work should be carried on and how it should 
be done in keeping with Indian traditional 
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values as well as with Christian principles, 
so that mistakes made in the past, in work- 
ing with Indians or other groups such as 
the Negroes and the Jews, shall not be 
repeated in a time when patterns of social 
living are changing fast. 

5. To address itself toward the elimina- 
tion of sinful prejudice expressed in un- 
christian, un-American, and unjust practices; 
such educational procedures and such action 
to be taken in keeping with the need, spe- 
cific opportunity, an evangelical spirit, and 
the rights of the individual to preserve his 
heritage. 

6. To study the spiritual maturity of our 
Christian churches as expressed in their atti- 
tudes toward Indians, especially those who 
live in their community, need their love, 
and are potential prospects of the local con- 
gregation. 

7. To offer its findings, through its pro- 
grams and activities, to all Christian churches 
concerned with the matter of Indian-white 
relations and to all Lutheran churches in 
particular. 

8. To the end that its studies and plans 
be not merely sound academic theory, the 
very necessary social contact between white 
Christians and Indians—a potent educa- 
tional process in itself — shall always be an 
integral part of the planning for and fellow- 
ship at the conferences themselves. 


How to Go Places.—Some college stu- 
dents were asked about the factors which 
contributed most to success after graduation. 
In order of importance the principal ones 
suggested were these: hard work, a pleasant 
personality, knowing the right people, and 
brains. It is encouraging to note that the 
last mentioned was included. 


“Explosion” in Education. — Slightly over 
half the American labor force (18 to 64 
years old) had a high-school diploma in 
1959 and nearly one in ten was a college 
graduate. In 1940 only one third had com- 
pleted high school and one in eighteen had 
a college degree. Approximately two of 
every three college graduates were employed 
in a professional capacity in March 1959, 
and one in seven was working as a manager, 
official, or proprietor. 


velopment and preparation of man 
life on. a earth only. Its cor 


Save time and money 
in selecting 
Bible 
study 


material 


Multipurpose Tools for Bible 


Study by Frederick W. Danker, 


offers the serious Bible student a 
wealth of material to help him select 
study books. 

This new book does more than 
direct the reader to the most im- 
portant aids for scholarly study of 
the Bible. It also contains practical 
hints, often unique, which suggest 
how to use these aids in the task of 
interpretation. 


Multipurpose Tools gives a com- 
plete list of commentaries with critical 
evaluations to guide the buyer .. . 


tells the history of the Septuagint . . . 
reviews and evaluates Bible diction- 
aries, concordances, and archaeo- 
logical works . . . discusses hundreds 
of Bible passages and offers many 
fresh interpretations . . . compares 
Bible versions . . . and, in general, 
serves as a pocket library guide. 
Dollars, shelf space, and hours 
of bibliographical research will be 
saved with this reliable, comprehen- 
sive book as a buying guide. Its 
pages lead the student to the finest 
and most up-to-date interpretive aids 
available for the study of the Bible. 
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